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Editorial Comment 


I Believe in Democracy 


I I BELIEVE IN DEMOCRACY, first, because it is 
the political expression of the religious—to me, 
Christian—principle that all men matter equally 
to God. Other men may find this principle in 
other religions; for me it is the heart of the Chris- 
tianity I know. God, the Creator-Father, loves 
His children so much that He will go to the cross 
for the least of them. Ignorant and despised, 
naked, starving, the humblest of humanity may 
yet approach directly to God; the prayer of the 
poorest will be heard equally with the prayer of 
the richest potentate. Democracy gives political 
expression to this religious faith, it attempts to 
count men upon the same basis. Every man mat- 
ters equally to God, and the vote of every man 
counts equally in a democracy. The practice of 
democracy is therefore near the ideal; democracy 
is thereby the expression in statecraft of an ulti- 
mate truth. Because it is the political expression 
of the equality of man before God, I believe in 
democracy. 


Il I BELIEVE IN DEMOCRACY, second, because it 
recognizes personality as of supreme worth. It is 
easy to have a government where people are sold 
for the building of an empire or for a man’s for- 
tune. It is easy to have a government where a 
man votes according to his wealth, or his birth, 
or his physical strength in muscle and arms. Such 
governments value wealth and armaments more 
than personality; these governments have been 
tried often and thoroughly. They do not survive. 
Societies based upon wealth or birth or other such 
standards are subject to violent disruption more 
than the democracy resting upon the wide basis of 
the majority, upon the consent of the governed. 
Democracy insists that ‘‘a man’s a man for a’ that,” 
and its insistence is truth according to the testi- 
mony of history. Because it recognizes personality 
as of supreme worth, I believe in democracy. 


Ll I BELIEVE IN DEMOCRACY, third, because I 
believe in the democratic method. The man per- 
suaded against his will is only half persuaded still. 
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Empires have been built upon other, more “‘practi- 
cal’” methods than the reasoning to secure ma- 
jority consent and the bargaining to secure the 
greatest good to the greatest number, but those 
empires have fallen. He who lives by the sword 
perishes by the sword—the truth is written large 
in history. The military machine carries within 
itself the seeds of its own destruction. The gov- 
ernment by power or violence may produce a 
seeming calm for the present, but its future is that 
of an explosion. This generation has witnessed 
such explosions, and may observe others in the 
making. The testimony of history is that a gov- 
ernment is secure only by the desire of the people. 
The more overbearing the force of repression, the 
more drastic the reaction to it. The governments 
resting upon force, whether that force be exerted 
by “capitalists” or by the ‘‘proletariat,”’ cannot pro- 
duce the peace and good will necessary to eco- 
nomic life in this time of specialization and ex- 
change of services and goods. Peace, order, and 
prosperity come with the good will produced 
by the consideration for others known to a 
democracy. 

There is nothing in the way of a rule by a strong 
man, of government by dictatorships, benevolent 
or otherwise, which has not been tested in the past 
—to fail far beyond the alleged failures of de- 
mocracy. The system of democracy may seem slow 
to the person who would create a Utopia by fiat, 
but lasting growth is slowly achieved. It is a 
slow process to educate and persuade, to win the 
consent of the majority, but it is the only way 
by which your desired revolution may be made se- 
cure. Government is safe and sure only when it 
rests upon the consent of the governed. The ends 
you desire must characterize also the means taken 
to achieve them; if you desire the good of the ma- 
jority, your method must be in harmony, for in- 
evitably the means partake of the ends. No vio- 
lence can achieve the permanence and security of 
a democracy, winning by reason. Because I believe 
in the democratic method, I believe in democracy. 


IV I BELIEVE IN DEMOCRARY, fourth, because 
democracy seeks to develop to the full every talent 
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of every individual. Talent does not respect rank 
and genius is not snobbish; they dwell in the cabin 
as in the palace. More than any other form of 
government, democracy delights in the develop- 
ment of the embryo artist, the student scientist, 
the budding statesman from any section of its 
society. Democracy honors the work and contribu- 
tion of all worthy labor, and cultivates thereby the 
security and self-respect which makes possible the 
development of personality. Other forms of gov- 
ernment with class rigidities make it harder for 
the artist to come from the hovel, the statesman 
from the cabin. Democracy gives play for the 
expression of individuality which brings to its 
service the strongest points of every person. It 
gives opportunity for the development of genius 
along lines socially desirable, rather than the anti- 
social, violent expressions fostered by some sys- 
tems. The wealth of individual contributions 
makes the wealth of democracy; a democracy is 
richer than any other form of society because it 
draws from the talents of every individual more 
than any other form of government. Because it 
develops the talents of every individual and gives 
play to the expression of personality, I believe in 
democracy. 


V I BELIEVE IN DEMOCRACY, fifth, because it is 
the American tradition. No people can safely 
leave its past; the past is much of its fortune for 
the future. The American heritage in which I re- 
joice is rich in its vision of the worth of man. Each 
person matters, and his right to the pursuit of hap- 
piness is worth defending by all. The blood of 
our fathers has been shed in such defense. This 
is the American heritage, and we are what we 
are today because of it. Because it is our heritage, 
I believe in democracy. 


Vi I BELIEVE IN DEMOCRACY because it has 
worked. On the pragmatic test of the results 
achieved, contrasting here with the idealistic basis 
first put forth, democracy has worked better than 
any other form of government. It has been ac- 
companied by higher standards of living, greater 
development of natural resources, wider distribu- 
tion of wealth, more rights for the people. The 
weaknesses of our society today are less the weak- 
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nesses of democracy than of the lack of democracy. 
We have weaknesses where we have fallen short 
of democracy, but we have a better government 
than any other because we approach most closely 
the democratic ideal. Because it has worked more 
effectively than any other form of government, I 
believe in democracy. 


Vil I BELIEVE IN DEMOCRACY because its ad- 
vantages so far outweigh its disadvantages. I 
know some of the dangers of democracy, and some 
of the charges against our society. 

The majority may become a mob to crucify a 
minority—but is the tyranny of an autocrat or of 
an oligarchy not a greater danger? 

It is expensive to consult the desires of the peo- 
ple through such devices as an election—but are 
not revolutions more expensive? 

The people often do not know what is for the 
good of the majority—but is it safer to consult 
the self-interest of a minority? 

It is dangerous to delay to go the long way 
around to win the consent of the majority—but is 
the short cut to avoid the delay not more danger- 
ous? 

A democracy is not an efficient fighting machine 
—but is fighting the most efficient method of set- 
tling disputes? And what prince shall wage war 
successfully if his soldiers do not wish to fight? 

There is corruption and graft in our Govern- 
ment—but can any despot show honest men in his 
employ to the number of honest men found in 
the service of the American people? 

Big business dictates too much to our Govern- 
ment—but is the cure for that to give complete 
authority to big-business men or to their op- 
ponents? 

The justice of some of the charges against our 
society and against democracy is easily observed. 
The charges need not be discounted so long as 
equal scrutiny is given to substitute proposals. 
We may recognize all the weaknesses of de- 
mocracy, recognize all the faults of our imperfect 
application of principles of democracy—it yet 
holds more of achievement and more of promise 
than may be found in any alternative. Because 
its advantages so far outweigh its disadvantages, 
I believe in democracy! 








The Men Teachers Club of Chicago 


By HERSCHEL N. SCOTT 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen of the 

Board of Education: 

At the start I must tell you that the men teach- 
ers in the Chicago Schools are not satisfied with 
the pay they get from this Board. At my own 
school we have lost three good Physics men in 
the past three years; they went into industry at 
double the salary you paid them. A very large 
number of men on military leave will not return 
to teaching. And what makes this trend even 
more serious is that young men of ability who 
would make good teachers are turning instead to 
other kinds of employment. 

You are often out in the schools. Have you 
noticed on these visits to Lane, Tilden, or Austin 
that the men teaching machine shop, foundry, 
laboratory science, mechanical or architectural 
drawing, also the athletic coaches and the directors 
of our bands and orchestras—have you noticed 
that all these men are getting old? I want you to 
appreciate how very old they are. At Lane we 
have 146 men teachers; only thirty of these men 
are younger than I am. General Billy Mitchell 
was my commanding officer at Kelly Field, San 
Antonio, Texas, in 1917 during World War I. 
The Lane men are no older than the average for 
the city high schools. Ten more years will re- 
duce the number of men teachers in Chicago by 
one-half to two-thirds. And remember, the wages 
you pay are not good enough bait to attract more. 

Consider where these men are placed in the 
school system. Only a very few remain in the ele- 
mentary schools, and these few are in vocational 
centers, at Montefiore, or in other schools where 
the courses taught or the disciplinary problems en- 
countered make the presence of men absolutely 
necessary. I am told that more than one-third of 
the elementary schools have not a man in the place. 

Fifteen years ago—in 1930—there were 144 
elementary school principals in the more than 310 
elementary schools who were men. Today, with 
more schools, we have only 92 men principals. 
This comparative absence of men teachers and ad- 
ministrators is not good for the schools, all edu- 
cators are agreed. The schools of Great Britain, 


* Herschel N. Scott, a Teacher in the Lane 
Technical High School, and President, Men 
Teachers Club of Chicago, represented his 
Club in this statement to the Chicago Board 
of Education at its hearing on the budget. 
The Club “aims to make a teaching position 
in the Chicago Public Schools a full-time job 
for a man who is the head of a family.” 


France, and the Scandinavian countries employ 
men almost exclusively in the teaching of boys 
from the sixth grade up. Our own private schools 
in the United States have the same policy with few 
exceptions. Their policy also is to attract men to 
these jobs by higher pay. The Chicago Board of 
Education has favored this idea by paying voca- 
tional men in the elementary schools $165 per 
month instead of the usual starting wage of $150. 
This Board had to pay more to get them. 

Consider the Chicago high schools. Here you 
find that less than one-third of the teachers are 
men. In fact, in eleven of our forty high schools 
less than one-fourth of the teachers are men. 
These schools are: Amundsen, DuSable, Engle- 
wood, Farragut, Gage Park, Hyde Park, Lake 
View, McKinley, Senn, South Shore, and Waller. 
The only high schools in which men make up 
half or more of the faculties are Chicago Voca- 
tional, Crane, Lane, and Tilden. These are tech- 
nical schools for boys; nevertheless, one-third of 
the teachers in these schools, taken as a group, are 
women. We would not make too much of the 
fact that Lucy Flower High School, a technical 
school for girls, has not a single man teacher, in 
spite of the fact that some of the best chefs, dress 
designers, milliners, and hair dressers—the lead- 
ers in the trades taught at Lucy Flower—are men. 
Can you doubt that it would be a better school if 
it had a few such men on its staff? 

Now there is every chance that Chicago will 
continue to lead the large cities of the United 
States in expanding its technical education. More 
teachers of laboratory science will be needed in this 
new era of nuclear energy. Competitive athletics 
will increase as the Army and Navy develop their 
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program of health training in the high schools and 

colleges. In other words, the courses which are 

growing and expanding are the very ones which 
are handled almost exclusively by men teachers. 

And the question comes up—where will Chicago 

get more qualified men for these courses? 

Not from the Chicago Normal College gradu- 
ating class of last June, certainly, when only five 
men were awarded certificates out of a class of 150. 

(See Official Proceedings of this Board, July 
11, 1945, Page 4.) 

Not from the list of teachers eligible for em- 
ployment in the Chicago schools at the present 
time. This list carries the names of only 26 men 
out of 399 teachers eligible for high school teach- 
ing positions. 

(See Official Proceedings, July 11, Page 15.) 

Not from the high school substitute list now 
in effect, with 56 men listed—most of them not 
available when called, as the substitute center will 
tell you—out of a total of 307 teachers. In all 
the high schools of the city, whenever a shop or 
science teacher fails to report for work, no substi- 
tute shows up to fill the gap. 

The only solution is to make these jobs more at- 
tractive to men by paying them more money. The 
large suburban high schools of New Trier, Evans- 
ton, and Sterling Morton have faculties equally 
divided between men and women. The greater 
earning capacity of men is recognized by the 
boards governing these schools, and they are will- 
ing to bid higher to obtain competent men in- 
structors. 

The same situation holds in 69 per cent of cities, 
large and small, in the New England states, a 
region where high school education ranks high- 
est in the country. Small cities everywhere pay 
men teachers higher wages as a matter of course; 
they have to in order to secure their services. If 
they do not, men disappear from the school fac- 
ulties, as is happening now in Chicago. 

Consider our position: 

1. We have not had a pay raise in 23 years—not 
since 1922. In this period, average wages in 
practically all lines of work have more than 
doubled. 

2. The dollars we now receive are really fifty-cent 

pieces. It is foolish to talk of warding off in- 

flation by keeping wages down; inflation is al- 
ready here, and the wage-earner whose income 
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does not keep within gunshot of rising costs is 
in an impossible situation. 


. We are heads of families. These fifty-cent dol- 


lars do not stretch over the needs of our fam- 
ilies, and we find it hard to keep out of the 
hands of the loan sharks. Federal income taxes 
aggravate our difficulties by taking away from 
six to eight hundred dollars which pay no rent 
and buy no groceries. Take-home pay for the 
high school teacher on the present maximum 
salary, and figured over 52 weeks as it should 
be, is $58.00 per week. 


. Any man with enough enterprise to justify his 


being employed as a teacher will be aware of 
his greater earning capacity and will find out- 
side work to supplement his school salary. 
Still, such overtime work is exhausting and 
both teacher and his school work suffer. The 
Men Teachers Club maintains that teaching is 
a full-time job for a man and should be paid 
accordingly. 


. This job used to have the promise, at least, of 


security. Chicago teachers, it was once said, 
were pretty well off in times of depression. 
That did not work out during the depression of 
the ‘thirties; our pay was cut 23 per cent. 


. Short hours are no longer a lure; nobody works 


on Saturday now. 


. The teachers’ pension law now gives little more 


protection than the federal unemployment in- 
surance laws and old-age benefits, while the 
costs to the teacher are double. Furthermore, 
for the man teacher the pension gives a less de- 
sirable kind of protection. Designed to meet 
the needs of the unattached, unmarried woman 
teacher who dies without leaving a trace, the 
pension law allows no survival benefits for a 
man’s family. When he dies, the pension pay- 
ments stop immediately. It should be noted 
that the pension act covering the Chicago mu- 
nicipal employees does have provisions for sur- 
viving dependents. 


. You have not been generous with your princi- 


pals and other school administrators. In IIli- 


nois it is difficult to find a town of more than 


10,000 population which does not pay the prin- 
cipal of its high school more than the $5,700 
which you pay your Chicago high school prin- 
cipals. New Trier, Evanston, Oak Park-River 


(Continued on page 238) 
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Salary Schedules Based Upon Need 


By ARTHUR G. HOFF 


ERY few school systems in the United States 

pay their public school teachers a salary which 
is comparable with other occupations and pro- 
fessions requiring equal ability and training. The 
average salary for classroom teachers is less than 
half the average income for engineers, dentists, 
medical men, and the like.! It is true that adminis- 
trative positions pay a great deal more than class- 
room positions, but persons in this area comprise 
a very small percentage of those in the profession 
of teaching. 

Because of the above facts, it seems reasonable 
to employ a policy of paying persons in the edu- 
cational profession according to need. Unfortu- 
nately, the art of teaching does not lend itself to 
objective valuation as do services in other fields 
such as retail selling, manufacture, and the like. 
Therefore, a practical basis for determining the 
absolute amount of service rendered to society or 
an enterprise, whether it be public or private, is 
practically nonexistent. The reactions to a produc- 
tion in the creative arts such as paintings, sculp- 
ture, and music depend upon factors inherent or 
developed in the person who is inspecting, listen- 
ing to, or observing the creation. Teaching being 
an art possesses similar limitations. 


SINGLE SALARY PRINCIPLE HAS VARIED 
INTERPRETATIONS 


The principle of the single salary schedule may 
have several interpretations. Some interpret it to 
mean “‘equal service, equal pay,’ but as pointed 
out in the preceding paragraph it is very difficult 
to determine “equal service.” A more sound in- 
terpretation of the single salary schedule is that 
a salary schedule should be based upon training 
and experience, or that a primary teacher will re- 
ceive the same salary as a senior high school 
teacher with equivalent training and experience. 
Still, the second interpretations of the principle do 
not provide for adjustment of salary according to 
needs. 


*N.E.A., The Teacher's Economic Position, Research Bul- 
letin, No. 4, Vol. 13, September, 1935. 


* Arthur G. Hoff is Professor of Education in 
the State Teachers College, La Crosse, Wis- 
consin. He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


StruprEs SHOW DIFFERENCE IN NEEDS 


Studies in economic needs of teachers, which are 
relatively limited at the present time, show that 
the comparative needs of the average man and 
woman teacher differ in the absolute amounts of 
income necessary to provide the same standard of 
living. A study of over eighteen hundred persons, 
of whom approximately one-half were retired 
teachers and the remaining half were fifty years of 
age or over and still in service, shows that the 
amount necessary for minimum living require- 
ments for the men was fifty per cent more than 
for the women. For instance, if the average 
woman needs $1000 per year for minimum needs, 
the average man needs $1500. The number of de- 
pendents reported by men was three times that for 
women; the former reported an average of 2.7 de- 
pendent persons besides themselves, and the latter 
0.9 dependents.? A study of the economic needs 
of teachers by the National Educational Associa- 
tion in American cities with a population of one 
hundred thousand and over shows similar results.* 


THE PRINCIPLE OF NEED ACCEPTED BY 
ARMED FORCES 


The need for additional income because of de- 
pendency is recognized by the Army and Navy. 
Both non-commissioned men and officers are 
given extra allowances above the basic salary 
schedule for dependents. Married officers ranging 
in rank from second lieutenant to major in the 
Army and equivalent ranks in the Navy receive 
$432 per year above the salary scale of single 
persons with equal rank. Non-commissioned mili- 
tary men receive $28 per month above the base 


* Hoff, A. C., “A Critical Study of Five Teacher's Require- 
ments Systems Operating in Wisconsin and Minnesota,” Ed- 
ucation Administration Supervision, September, 1938, p. 426. 

*NLE.A., Op. Cit., p. 180. 
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pay for the wife, $30 for the first child, and $20 
for each additional child. 


SoME EQUITABLE SCHEDULES Now IN FORCE 


Many salary schedules at the present time allow 
from two to five hundred dollars additional for 
married men on a basic salary schedule and from 
one to three hundred dollars additional for single 
men. This is a step in the right direction, but the 
difference is definitely too small. Instead of be- 
ing from ten to twenty-five per cent in addition 
to the basic single salary schedule, it should range 
from twenty-five to fifty per cent greater than the 
basic salary schedule for women. Women who 
have legal responsibility for dependents, espe- 
cially widows, should be given the same considera- 
tion as married men. Single men are entitled to 
additional consideration because ninety-five per 
cent of them are future heads of families. “Equal 
service’ in the classroom does not necessarily 
mean equal service to the community. A person 
who provides economic needs for wife and chil- 
dren tends to spend practically his entire income 
in a community where he resides and helps to 
maintain community services such as the church, 
Sunday school, and activities which are organized 
for housewives and children. 


GENERAL INCREASE Not SOLUTION 


A frequently suggested remedy for the inade- 
quate remuneration received by persons in the 
teaching profession who have greater economic 
needs due to dependents is that the salary schedule 
should be high enough to take care of these needs 
adequately, but there should be no differentiation 
between men and women or persons without de- 
pendents. This suggestion may be shown to be 
impractical in two ways. First, few communities 
in the United States are willing to, or can, pay 
salaries to its teaching staff on this level. This 
practice increases the cost of the educational pro- 
gram for the community tremendously because 
eighty per cent of the teachers are women. If 
women teachers can be hired for two-thirds of the 
salary necessary to pay men, an excellent educa- 
tional program can be provided at much less cost. 
In every case where the single salary schedule is 
interpreted to mean “‘equal service, equal pay,” 
the salaries for women teachers have been raised 
very slightly but the salaries for men teachers have 
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Keene, N. H., Salaries 


The new salary schedule for teachers in the 
Union School District, Keene, New Hampshire, 
makes provision for recognition of experience, 
training, tenure. It has also features indicating 
acceptance of social responsibility in provisions 
for sick leave, retirement, professional study, 
and salary increments for teachers with de- 
pendents. The section making economic ad- 
justments follows: 


Any male teacher, living with his wife who is not 
gainfully employed. will be allowed a sum of $400.00 
for his wife. Any female teacher, solely responsible 
for the support of her husband who is physically or 
mentally incapable of self support, will be allowed 
the sum of $400.00 for his support. 

Any such male or female teacher or any widowed 
teacher, also will be allowed the sum of $200.00 for 
each child of his own living at home who is not gain- 
fully employed or who is under the age of eighteen. 
If the child attends school the $200.00 allowance will 
be continued while he is in school, but not beyond the 
age of twenty-two. The allowance for children shall 
be limited to two, making a total allowance not to 
exceed $400.00 in any one year. 


The Manual had been approved and adopted 
by majorities of the Keene Teachers Associa- 
tion and of the Keene School Board. 





squeezed out capable men from the teaching pro- 
fession and tends to leave the quality of men 
teachers below the quality of women teachers be- 
cause of the economic need. Capable men are 
forced to seek other means of livelihood. 


DIFFERENTIAL NEEDED REGARDLESS OF LEVEL 
OF SALARY 


A second objection to the assumption that a 
high single salary schedule will correct or allevi- 
ate the economic needs of men teachers and teach- 
ers with economic dependents is that the problem 
of economic need is comparative within the same 
community. An analysis of the problem reveals 
that, in order to maintain an equality in living and 
professional standards, a differentiation between 
men and women is needed regardless of the level 
of income. An illustration may be presented at 
this point. In a wealthy Eastern community the 
maximum salary for both men and women 
classroom teachers is $4000 per year. All teach- 
ers are expected to maintain approximately the 
same high standard of living. Even at this high 
maximum salary it is found that the women 
teachers in this community are able to maintain 


(Continued on page 237) 
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The Government and Negro Education 


By GEORGE F. ZOOK 


HE situation calling for the most sympathy in 

the way of external federal control of educa- 
tion has usually been the case of the separate 
schools for Negroes in the southern and border 
states. The inequality of their educational op- 
portunities in comparison with those of the 
whites is too well known to need elaboration. Suf- 
fice it to say that, generally speaking, teachers in 
Negro schools are not so well prepared or paid 
as are white teachers. School buildings and teach- 
ing facilities are generally inferior and high school 
education is often not available at all. In simple 
justice, therefore, those who have considered na- 
tional legislation in aid of education in the states 
have been strongly tempted to include some pro- 
vision in the legislation which would guarantee 
a fair distribution of such federal funds to the 
Negroes as well as to the whites. Indeed the Sec- 
ond Morrill Act of 1890, which began the prac- 
tice of distributing funds to the several states in 
aid of colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts, 
contained the following provision: 


No money shall be paid out under this act to any 
state or territory for the support and maintenance of 
a college where a distinction of race or color is made 
in the admission of students, but the establishment and 
maintenance of such colleges separately for white and 
colored students shall be held to be a compliance with 
the provisions of this act, if the funds received in such 
state or territory be equitably divided. 


Since that time no other permanent federal leg- 
islation in aid of education, notably the vocational 
education act and the agricultural and home eco- 
nomics extension act, has included provisions for 
the protection of Negroes, with the result that 
these services have been organized respectively in 
the white landgrant colleges and for the most part 
in aid of white vocational schools. 

However, the Federal Security Agency appro- 
priations act for the war production training pro- 
grams forbids discrimination because of “‘sex, race 
or color’ and in states with separate schools re- 
quires equitable provisions for facilities and train- 
ing of “like equality.” 

Cn the other hand, one of the present bills for 
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federal aid to education before Congress contains 
the following provision: 


“States where separate public schools are maintained 
for separate races,” which wish to qualify for the re- 
ceipt of federal funds in aid of education must, among 
other things, “provide for a just and equitable apportion- 
ment of such funds for the benefit of public schools 
maintained for minority races, without reduction of 
the proportion of state and local moneys expended for 
educational purposes.” 


As might be expected, the various national com- 
missions which have considered this extremely 
dificult problem involving a conflict between 
one’s belief in state and local control of education 
on the one hand, and a pitiful practical situation 
on the other, have perhaps quite naturally not 
adopted a consistent attitude on the matter. The 
National Advisory Committee on Education, 
which in 1931 submitted the most vigorous and 
consistent argument in favor of state and local 
control of education ever set forth in this country, 
declared that 


the policies regarding dependence on local autonomy, 
and regarding federal grants for education in general 
to be administered by the states . . . when applied to 
the Negroes, will in the end result in more lasting bene- 
fit to them than would federal action directed toward 
supplying quickly any special educational facilities for 
the Negroes under supervision or administration. 

From this recommendation the three Negro mem- 
bers of the committee dissented vigorously, main- 
taining that the country as a whole was morally 
obligated to the uplift of this section of the popu- 
lation so recently freed from slavery, that the situ- 
ation affected the life of the entire nation, and 
finally that a precedent for the equitable distribu- 


* The Inglis Lecture for 1945, The Role of the Federal 
Government in Education, by os Zook, is published 


by the Harvard University Press, bridge, Mass. Cloth- 


bound, 51 pages, $1.00. 
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tion of federal funds had been set in the Second 
Morrill Act, which had worked successfully. 

The President’s Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation, which made a very careful study of the edu- 
cational situation in the several states and of the 
relation of education to the national economy, 
recognized in its report in 1938 the need for vari- 
ous types of improvements in the educational situ- 
ation within the states, as, for example, better 
prepared teachers, better school buildings, and 
better state departments of education, which 
should be accomplished in part through federal 
funds earmarked for these purposes. It was there- 
fore natural that this committee should take a dif- 
ferent point of view with respect to the Negro 
situation as follows: 

For all states maintaining separate schools for 
Negroes, the proposed grants should be conditioned 
upon formulation of joint plans providing an equitable 
distribution of the federal grants between white and 


Negro schools, without reduction of the proportion of 
state and local funds spent for Negro schools. 


The American Youth Commission in its report 
in January 1942 after calling attention to the un- 
desirable situation in the Negro schools and the 
recent decisions of the Supreme Court against dis- 
criminations in educational matters by local or 
state authorities, which obviously were based on 
race or color, declared that nondiscrimination be- 
tween races in educational matters through these 
decisions “has become a part of the law of the 
land, marking a step forward which must be im- 
plemented by suitable fiscal measures.” 

Here we have a declaration to the effect that 
special provisions protecting the interests of the 
Negro are on an entirely different footing than is 
true of other federal controls which may be found 
in a federal aid bill. In other words, the federal 
government is now committed through the Su- 
preme Court decisions, to which I referred earlier, 
to bring about equitable opportunities in education 
within the respective states between white and 
colored people. It cannot therefore very well re- 
frain from seeeing to it that the funds which it 
makes available to the states in aid of education 
actually implement a fundamental right guar- 
anteed in the Constitution as interpreted by the 
Supreme Court. 

What further steps may properly be taken by 
the federal government to implement these de- 


cisions may well produce interesting speculations. 
Senator Langer, for example, when the federal aid 
bill was before Congress last year, succeeded in se- 
curing an amendment to the bill requiring that be- 
fore a state could become eligible for the receipt of 
federal funds it must show that there was no dis- 
crimination in the distribution of state and local 
funds for educational purposes on account of race, 
creed, or color. The move was undoubtedly a leg- 
islative ruse to defeat the bill, but it serves to bring 
out the fact that the federal government is now 
obligated to see to it that equal opportunities are 
open to children of the two races within the re- 
spective states. What the program of the federal 
government will be to accomplish this purpose 
in the years to come will be interesting to observe. 
Certainly we are not through with the measures 
which will be taken to this end. Indeed the prin- 
ciple as already observed elsewhere is so far-reach- 
ing as to justify and require federal action in a 
variety of directions not now generally appreciated. 





Court Decision 


The latest chapter in the controversy over the 
equalization of teachers’ salaries comes in the ac- 
tion of the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Virginia, Newport News Di- 
vision. On August 29, 1945, Judge Sterling 
Hutcheson, presiding, entered an order, which in 
effect ruled that the School Board of the City of 
Newport News and Joseph E. Saunders, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, were jointly in contempt of 
the previous order of the court, made January 29, 
1943. That previous order and finding, made in 
the case of Dorothy E. Roles, et al. vs. The School 
Board of the City of Newport News, et al. (Un- 
reported—consent decree), had decided that the 
then existing practice of the defendant school 
board, its individual members, and the superin- 
tendent, in paying to Negro teachers in the school 
system smaller salaries than those paid to the 
white teachers possessing equal qualifications and 
performing like duties was unconstitutional and 
was from that date on enjoined. This ruling was 
of course in accord with similar decisions thereto 
made by Federal Courts based upon similar find- 
ings of fact to the effect that the differential in 
salaries was based solely upon the race and color 


(Continued on page 238) 
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Consequences of Atomic Energy 


By ROBERT REDFIELD 


ce ow is the world different since the first 

H bomb was dropped on Hiroshima?” 

We are talking about atomic energy in its mili- 
tary and destructive aspects, and not in its peace- 
time and constructive aspects. Everywhere you go, 
this greatest of all events in the history of human 
technology and science has become a nightmare in 
the minds of men, a thing to be feared and some- 
how to be controlled. 

Yet a generation ago men looked forward in 
different spirit to the discovery of atomic energy. 
The other day I was reading something written 
by the British scientists Bragg, written about thirty 
years ago. He foresaw that within the lifetime of 
men and women then living, the energy of the 
atom would be released. Bragg presented it to 
the world of his day as an opportunity for almost 
unparalleled advance in the arts of life. He saw, 
in the release of atomic energy, a new era of 
plenty. It is only fair to add that contemporaries 
of Bragg took the opposite view and felt that the 
results of chemical and physical research would 
probably be turned to destructive uses. On the 
whole, however, the temper of that age was 
optimistic. 

“How is the world different since August 6, 
1945?” 

It is different, first, in that the problem of world 
peace is now the overwhelming problem for man- 
kind. We recognize that it always was a leading 
problem, or perhaps the leading problem. But I 
think if you will look back a few months you will 
remember we considered the problem of distribu- 
tion of resources, on economic inequality, as a mat- 
ter worthy of major consideration. And even 
other questions, such as the problem of adjust- 
ment among racial and minority groups, were re- 
garded as matters of major importance. Now 
these problems remain today, of course, of major 
importance, but the problem of world peace has 
now risen to so dominating a position over all 
others that it is not too much to say that it over- 
shadows all other questions. It was possible be- 
fore the advent of new weapons, to imagine that 


* Zeta Chapter heard in November a discussion 
of some of the consequences of the develop- 
ment of atomic energy from Robert Redfield, 
Dean, Division of the Social Sciences, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. This article is lifted from 
that discussion as reported by the chapter 
officers. 


the world would engage in another major war and 
still be able to devote large effort to the solution 
of certain of these other problems. I think that 
is no longer possible. For if we engage in another 
war with the new weapons, we shall not have re- 
sources that will enable us to address ourselves 
to other matters. So, in the words of one of my 
friends, the problem of world peace is now the 
first problem—it is also the second problem, the 
third problem, the fourth problem and the fifth 
problem. And the burden now rests upon all 
countries. 

In the second place, when the bomb was 
dropped on Hiroshima the security of the United 
States disappeared. By an ironical paradox the 
weapon was developed and used against an almost 
defeated enemy with the result that the United 
States became immensely vulnerable, one of the 
most vulnerable countries on earth. By the in- 
vention of the new weapon, we abolished much 
of the advantage which our mighty Army and 
Navy gave us over other countries. 

You have heard Mr. Hill and others state that 
there are possibly now in existence enough bombs 
which, if used against us, would destroy many of 
our cities and much of our population. 

You have also heard that the ability to develop 
corresponding weapons will soon come into the 
knowledge and power of many other industrial- 
ized nations. Therefore, this country, which 
throughout all its history has been secure, partly by 
geographic isolation and increasingly by military 
and industrial strength, loses such security at a 
stroke. As compared with Russia, the only nation 
at present with which comparisons can be made, 
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we are in a much more vulnerable position. Al- 
though our military and industrial might is more 
formidable than that of Russia, our vulnerability 
is greater because of greater concentration of in- 
dustry and population in our cities. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that our people 
are fearful, and the third general observation I 
would make about the change in this country since 
the announcement of the release of atomic energy 
is that this country is in a sort of fear psychosis and 
much of its fear is correspondingly irrational. 
This is, I think, the real explanation of our dispo- 
sition to turn to military protection. We turn to 
military protection because we are used to it as a 
form of defense and cannot realize that it no 
longer protects us. 

Many years ago, in an earlier world war, I was 
driving an ambulance across an exposed ridge 
under fire. I was very much afraid. Things were 
exploding in front of me and behind me. A mes- 
sage bearer appeared with a light bicycle. He 
wanted to get on my ambulance as a more rapid 
way of getting out of there. He climbed on board 
and drew the bicycle up in such a way that it was 
held in front of us. I still remember how I re- 
laxed, the feeling of security I had. The bicycle 
was beween me and the bombs. 

I think that is the state of mind in this coun- 
try. We tend to cling to the idea that there is a 
real security in our immense army or in our indus- 
trial strength, even in the face of the statements 
we have heard from responsible people. We turn 
to military strength first because we want to think 
maybe the things we have been told aren't so. 
Maybe the bombs won’t do what they are sup- 
posed to do. Maybe there will be some reason for 
safeguarding a base which will no longer be 
needed. We advocate universal military service to 
obtain a large army without being at all clear as 
to the use to be made of this army. 

More than that, by turning to this proposed pro- 
tection of military strength we actually increase 
the danger we are in. Now all mankind lives to- 
gether in a house made of dynamite blocks. And 
in this house we spend most of our time making 
fuses and throwing flames around! 

The next general proposition I would offer is 
perhaps not greatly different from the general 
conclusion I just stated in regard to the real dis- 
appearance of military security and our self-defeat- 
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ing reliance upon military power. Yet it is a 
little different because it refers to the situation in 
international relations. 

Isolationism is now really gone. I do not mean 
that there are not people today who still think 
somehow the United States can go it alone and 
survive, but I think that as an important advo- 
cated national policy by any responsible or semi- 
responsible group this viewpoint is at an end. 

It has been remarked that the foreign policy of 
the United States shifts around within a triangle, 
the points of which have been isolationism, 
American imperialism, and cooperative interna- 
tionalism. (1) We keep away from everybody 
and run our own affairs. (2) We take over the 
world. (3) Or we try to make a friendly settle- 
ment with everybody. 

The first corner of this triangle has disappeared. 
We have a situation left then in which there are 
two real alternatives, either the United States takes 
over the world or we make a cooperative agree- 
ment. I mean these are the only two conceivable 
alternatives which might avoid war and which 
would bring about a relatively peaceful world. 
There are, of course, others which are outside our 
planning, such as the world taken over by some- 
body else or just plain capitulation, that is, sur- 
render to some other power with or without an- 
other war. But these are not matters on which this 
country could plan positive policy. The only two 
policies which are now reasonable are the two 
which I have mentioned. We either take over the 
world or we make agreements with other people 
to run things cooperatively. 

We may be glad that there is very little develop- 
ment in the direction of the first policy. But there 
is possibly more development toward it than one 
might suppose. And I should not be surprised 
if, mot very conspicuously, certain groups in this 
country would come to the conclusion that the first 
alternative is the only alternative. That would 
make this country a potential aggressor. 

But perhaps I should first comment on another 
aspect of the international situation. It is an aspect 
that I am sure is in your minds. I speak of the situ- 
ation with regard to the world distribution of 
power which, even before the bomb, had reached 
its most unstable form—that form in which there 
are only two important powers in the world. As 
to this, as with regard to many other aspects of 
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our life, the bomb has merely accentuated the 
danger. The production of the bomb heightened 
the peril. It made it easier for lesser nations to 
run to the shelter of one or the other of the two 
major powers. Therefore, the process toward bi- 
polarization has been accelerated. I could stop to 
cite some facts in support of this. I shall mention 
only one. 

Within the last ten days Winston Churchill and 
Bertrand Russell said that if England and the 
Western European peoples can’t get along with 
the Russians, the only thing for them to do is to 
run under the tent of the United States and hope 
for the best. As the peril increases it will become 
easier and easier for weaker countries openly and 
completely to commit themselves to the patronage 
of one or the other. 

The next observation I would make has to do 
with the effect of the new weapon upon political 
and economic trends in this nation. It is likely to 
increase the probability of great concentration of 
power in a centralized authority. Whether atomic 
energy is used for peaceful or military purposes 
we are forced to reach the same conclusion. It is 
entirely unlikely, I should think, that if we survive 
to exploit the energy for peaceful purposes, the 
exploitation will take place in a free market of 
small competitors. You and I know that the his- 
tory of power has never been like that. Atomic 
power will be developed and exploited by a few 
authorities or a single very large authority. The 
nation itself may be the major, or the only, ex- 
ploiter of the power. In any event, the agency 
which is given the responsibility for determining 
how atomic energy will be exploited will have 
greater power than this country has ever known. 

Meanwhile, as the military danger grows, the 
feeling that a single and strong hand must be 
upon the controls will tend to tighten the regula- 
tions of army and government upon all our lives. 
An example of this is the control exerted by the 
army over atomic energy research and its applica- 
tions during the war and since the ending of the 
war. We have a further indication of it in the con- 
trol placed upon the atomic scientists, so that they 
are prevented from revealing all they know of the 
atomic homb and its potentialities. In so far as we 
try to maintain the short-run advantage which 
possession of the bomb gives us, scientific work 
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will be subject to the control and direction of mili- 


. tary authorities. 


The position of the physical scientist, therefore, 
is ambiguous and unstable. What he can now 
produce is potentially so utterly decisive of all the 
affairs of mankind that political and especially 
military authority will not let him go, but must 
control him. At the same time, the prestige of the 
physical scientist as the creator of these marvels 
was never higher. What a physical scientist says 
on almost any subject is thought more important 
than what anybody else says. So he is controlled 
as a weapon-maker while his opinions on political 
matters are given even more weight than they 
merit. 

I am tempted to put in here a corollary with re- 
gard to the position of the social scientist and the 
educator. The position of the social scientist and 
the educator has been made both more important 
and relatively less effective. If we did not ac- 
complish much before, in the light of what had to 
be accomplished, our chances of accomplishing 
something proportionately important to the great 
deal more that needs to be accomplished, are less. 
On the other hand the need of the people of the 
world for the knowledge and the truth which the 
social scientist and the educator represent has 
greatly increased. 

It has been a commonplace that throughout 
human history social knowledge has lagged be- 
hind physical knowledge, and yet we are now face 
to face with a new crisis resulting from this lag. 
The knowledge we have as to how to control hu- 
man relations has not developed as fast as the 
knowledge we have as to how to control inanimate 
matter. The advent of atomic energy has ac- 
centuated this discrepancy so that the one is now 
far beyond the other. I will put it baldly and 
shockingly and say that, relatively speaking, it 
makes no difference whether any application of 
physical or biological research is put into effect 
in the next generation, whereas everything de- 
pends upon whether we can accomplish any sig- 
nificant effects in the understanding and control 
of human relations. I repeat, it has always been 
so, only now it is fatally so. Before the atomic 
bomb we had a housing crisis. It was not because 
we did not know how to build houses that we had 
a housing crisis. We had a housing crisis because 
we didn’t know what to do about getting the right 
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raw material produced and put into the right 
places; because we did not know what to do about 
getting labor distributed and made effective; be- 
cause we could not control the tangled financial 
and tax situation. We did not know what to do 
about the interest of specialized laboring groups, 
such as the building trades, in relation to the need 
for housing. We could not solve social and politi- 
cal problems. Meanwhile, physical science goes 
ahead inventing more materials and techniques 
which could be put into houses if we only know 
how to get the houses up. 

This illustrates the general problem. The ad- 
vent of the atomic bomb makes it impossible to 
solve our material problems if we cannot solve 
the problem of human and social relations because 
there won't ben enough of us left to work effec- 
tively on the material problems. Of course we 
want research in the biological sciences to continue 
so people do not die quite so early of cancer. But 
this is relatively unimportant if we are all going 
to be blown up anyway. Moreover, experience has 
shown that the by-products of physical and bio- 
logical research are now so enormously perilous 
that the physical benefits we may expect are likely 
to be cancelled by the dangers resulting from the 
destructive uses of the by-product. The atomic 
bomb is merely the most extreme example of this. 
Before the bomb it could be illustrated in other 
fields. We save a great many children from dying 
with the result that, because we cannot control our 
society, many of them grow up to go insane. 

The situation now is such that we must some- 
how create a social science and bring about a more 
effective education under a more critical threat to 
survival within a shorter time span in which to at- 
tack the problem. That is what I mean when I 
say that social science is now relatively weaker 
and more important than it ever was. 

I sum up and I find myself noting that there are 
no changes in the world since the advent of atomic 
energy that are changes in quality. The only 
changes are changes in quantity, in rate. We have 
the same kind of world, the same kind of prob- 
lems. But the old problems are more serious and 
the time within which to solve them is shorter. 

If there is a change in kind, rather than in de- 
gree, it is that material power is no longer a de- 
pendable basis for national security. It is no 
longer possible to have safety without confidence 


and cooperation among the peoples of the world. 
Before the bomb it was desirable to make a world 
community; now it is essential to do so. . . . 

An agency could be set up to help the people 
better to understand the problems which have 
been made acute by the advent of atomic energy. 
The function of this agency would not be merely 
communication. It would also have a thinking 
function. What the atomic scientists are now clear 
about would be made clear to all. The social and 
political problems which are not clear at all would 
be explored and, in so far as any real clarification 
could be reached, the conclusions would be widely 
communicated. Thus, the agency would be a sup- 
plementary organ for the formation of public 
opinion—a sort of auxiliary brain for policy form- 
ing, because under the intensified conditions the 
newspapers and the radio aren’t quite adequate. 

The agency would act as a partial counter- 
measure to the centralization of power in the army 
and in the government which is going to come 
about, apparently, whether we like it or not. We 
must have some body with dignity comparable, 
perhaps, to that of the courts of the United States, 
which would be in a position to inform and criti- 
cize in a semi-authoritative way. It would be a 
sort of permanent Commission of Inquiry, sitting 
always, with large resources. . . . 


Atomic Valentine 


“Have you noticed the modern trend in verses 
this year? No more of this ‘Roses are red, violets 
are blue.’ I picked up one and it showed an atom 
bomb exploding, and under it a verse that read: 
‘Will you be my little geranium, until we are both 
blown up by uranium?’ ”—Bob Hope, on ‘“Valen- 
tines,’’ February 14. 


Leonard Lyons reports in his column on March 
14 that a scientist returning to Los Alamos after 
the New Mexico test of the bomb was asked a cer- 
tain technical question. 

Sent to Japan to evaluate the results of the 
bomb, the same man met a Japanese scientist, who 
worked in a room 8 by 12 on a $4 testing machine. 
The Japanese scientist asked the American scientist 
exactly the same technical question about the bomb 
as did the scientists at Los Alamos. 
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Reconversion in Teacher Education 


By LAURENCE D. HASKEW 


S$ THIs is written, school administrators, super- 
A visors, and college faculty members are be- 
coming aware that teacher education. has not 
escaped the problems which accompany the efforts 
of a society to exchange the garments of war for 
the habiliments of peace. The enrollment in col- 
leges is skyrocketing; war veterans are flocking 
back to classrooms and are swamping vocational 
guidance services; those ‘‘temporary” emergency 
teachers are deciding that they are permanent—or 
that the emergency is over. Teachers who were 
feverishly active in extra war services are inclined 
to let their personal and professional improvement 
drift for awhile; patriotic motivations which were 
used to urge on both students and teachers have 
lost their appeal, it seems, but so have important 
projects which were started before the war and 
suspended for the duration. 

Multiplication of such illustrations would be 
easy, but the product would be a picture far more 
gloomy than the actual reflection of reality. In 
spite of serious reconversion problems, machinery 
for the production of the better teachers our times 
demand is beginning to roll. While undue opti- 
mism would be as unjustified by the record to date 
as would complete pessimism, there is a strong 
belief that educational leadership can mount a suc- 
cessful attack upon at least some of the major 
problems to be overcome. It is the purpose of the 
present article to indicate a few of the problems 
to be faced and to suggest lines of attack upon 
them. 

POINTS OF ORIGIN 


There are many ideas afloat which could help 
teachers and teachers-to-be do a better job. Where 
shall those ideas take hold? What is the point of 
origin for improvement of teaching? Movements 
like the High School Victory Corps and the 
Schools at War served as originators during the 
war. Shall we employ similar movements in the 
reconversion program? 

There are those who look to state departments 
of education to serve as points of origin, with such 
undertakings as statewide curriculum revision. 


* Laurence DeFee Haskew is Director of 
Teacher Education, Emory University and 
Agnes Scott College of Georgia, on leave, 
and Executive Secretary, Committee on 
Teacher Education, American Council on Ed- 
ucation, 525 W. 120th St., New York 27, 
N. Y. 


Others want professional organizations, or even 
pressure groups, to furnish take-off fields. Strong 
sentiment still favors new courses, or new con- 
tent for old courses, in colleges and universities. 
The school principal comes in for his or her usual 
share of attention, and more and more persons 
are saying that the point of origin should be with 
the teacher himself. It is not entirely facetious to 
remark that the person who should originate most 
often appears to be any person except the one who 
is doing the talking. 

Getting a point of origin for the improvement 
of teaching is not a minor concern; it is perhaps 
the basic problem in teacher education, and it 
takes on especial significance in the reconversion 
period. It is a complicated problem, one mani- 
festation of a phenomenon which continues to 
puzzle both social analysts and personality psy- 
chologists—how are ideas translated into social 
change? 

While the present state of our knowledge does 
not permit the unequivocal designation of one 
point of origin as superior to all others, past ex- 
periences with enterprises involving the education 
of teachers does justify some hypothesis. In gen- 
eral, we can say that, regardless of the real source 
of the ideas for improvement of teaching the 
action which has appeared to persist most strongly 
has had its origin in a local situation. Further, 
most workers in the field agree that the most pro- 
ductive efforts for the education of teachers have 
been those which originated with the teachers 
themselves. In brief, past experience seems to 
indicate that educational leaders who want to con- 
vert quickly and efficiently to a dynamic peace- 
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time program of improving the teaching of them- 
selves and of others will do well to concentrate 
upon getting ideas to take hold in local situations, 
to spring from teachers themselves. 


THE TASK OF LEADERSHIP 


Increasing numbers of school and college ad- 
ministrators are convinced that the cause of de- 
mocracy can be served best by an educational 
leadership which is itself democratic in all of its 
manifestations, yet find themselves somewhat at 
sea when they attempt to make their democratic 
ideals jibe with persistent pressure for “‘efficiency”’ 
or ‘‘results.”” If the best educational endeavors for 
teachers originate with teachers themselves, if the 
most persistent improvements in teaching are local 
in origin, what does leadership do? Does it sit 
idly by waiting for the lightning of inspiration to 
strike? Does it content itself with a program of 
“nothing to sell, just want to help you do what 
_you want to do’? Does it launch a program of its 
own, try to attract local enthusiasm and awaken 
individual teachers? 

It is a truism to state that a// potential educa- 
tional leadership does not repose in those positions 
which have leadership titles; it is perhaps not so 
widely recognized that unless some leadership 
emanates from such positions improvement of 
teaching is practically impossible. The experience 
of the Commission on Teacher Education dem- 
onstrated rather clearly that there are certain pro- 
ductive lines along which titular leadership can 
move toward the improvement of teaching, that 
these lines strengthen democratic ideals, and that 
they contribute to both efficiency and results when 
these latter are measured in comprehensive, long- 
time terms. 

For one thing, titular leadership is largely re- 
sponsible for the atmosphere or climate which 
exists in a school or college situation, and it can 
take definite steps to create an environment in 
which growth is normal rather than unusual. In 
the second place—titular leadership can do much 
to remove the barriers—such as time shortages— 
which so often frustrate indigenous self-improve- 
ment efforts. Third, persons in leadership posi- 
tions can turn vague ideas into action programs 
by the suggestion of tangible projects, worked out 
in sufficient detail to be meaningful but not ex- 
clusive. Fourth, the will-to-do can be evoked 
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often by opening up to faculty groups or to local 
schools several possibilities for action, pushing 
back horizons, opening new’ vistas for progress 
which are kept from vagueness by specific illustra- 
tions. Immensely valuable, persons in positions 
which assume leadership prestige can provide for 
the follow-up for the detailed work, for the sig- 
nificant degree of attention which keep improve- 
ment projects alive and increasingly vital. 


FIELD SERVICE AS ADJUNCT OR CENTER 


One phenomenon of the war years was the con- 
siderable increase of field services to teachers and 
school systems on the part of colleges, universities, 
and, in some cases, state departments of education. 
Many factors are responsible; we would like to be- 
lieve that the chief one was a recognition by public 
school leaders that they should be the ones seeking 
help for teachers, that “help” could be defined 
best in local terms, that outsiders were resources 
rather than pressure groups or Santa Clauses. The 
over-all results secured by this extension service 
have undoubtedly been good; they generated a de- 
mand which taxed the wartime resources of the 
service agencies. The first import of reconversion, 
however, threatens to wipe out this promising de- 
velopment in teacher education. 

As campus enrollments return to colleges, tradi- 
tion dictates that the first responsibility of staff 
members is to students in residence; college teach- 
ers find their scheduled bonus skyrocketing, ad- 
ministrators are beset by problems of housing, of 
counseling, or re-assigning staff. At the same 
time, college budgets remain at wartime levels, 
and additional staff to make the continuance of 
field service possible seems a rather remote pos- 
sibility. Although a few state departments of edu- 
cation are adding some service personnel to their 
staffs, the general tendency is to move in this 
direction very cautiously. 

The field service concept is too valuable to 
lose; its position right now is too strategic to have 
it reduced once again to the status of Mark 
Twain's weather—the subject of conversation but 
not much action. What’s to be done? Public 
school people can see to it that legislatures make 
appropriations to continue field service, can let top 
college, university, and state department adminis- 
trators know that field service is needed and 
wanted, can raise local money to bear a large por- 
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tion of the expense of service to some localities at 
least. College and university leaders can be in- 
genious in devising ways and means to provide 
services, can exercise real statesmanship in budget- 
making can experiment with ways of continuing 
field services with such ostensibly campus courses 
as social dynamics or student teaching, can re- 
examine their campus programs with a view to 
squeezing out water and thereby releasing faculty 
time for work in the field. State departments of 
education can work out better coordination of 
services, saving valuable time and energy; they 
can be bold in suggesting jointly-financed projects 
with colleges and universities; they can champion 
the cause of field service before the general public. 
Some states, such as Georgia and Kentucky, are 
showing the way through a commendable coordi- 
nation of planning and a pooling of resources; the 
problem is not insoluble. 


EDUCATION ON THE CAMPUS 


The unexpectedly sudden influx of students to 
college campuses has posed serious problems: 
problems of staff, of housing, of classrooms, of 
schedules. At the present time only a small pro- 


portion of these new students think they want 
preparation for teaching while large numbers 
think they want some other type of vocational edu- 


cation. Many colleges have inaugurated new 
lower division programs consisting of almost- 
entirely required courses, find the instructors and 
classroom space for these courses inundated by the 
deluge of freshmen and sophomores. As one col- 
lege of education dean puts it, ““We find ourselves 
caught in a gigantic squeeze-play, one that can 
easily result in our being squeezed right off this 
campus.”” It is not possible to delineate in the 
space available to this article all the aspects of the 
squeeze; we can only emphasize the fact that the 
situation 1s serious. 

There are at least two promising lines of attack 
for meeting this problem. One of those lines con- 
sists of convincing the ultimate budget-making 
and space-allocating authorities that a college or 
university is engaged in social engineering as well 
as in operating an educational department store. 
The preparation of teachers is first of all a social 
contribution; the maintenance of adequate staff 
and facilities for doing the job is a matter whose 
importance transcends any so-called principles of 
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supply and demand. While campus educationists 
must play an active part in establishing this con- 
viction, they will need the rather militant sup- 
plementation of public school people. To be spe- 
cific, Phi Delta Kappa alumni can render the 
cause of teacher education a great service by see- 
ing to it that alma mater knows that there is pub- 
lic sentiment which looks with disfavor upon 
crippling or deemphasizing the campus position of 
teacher preparation at the present crucial time. 

A second line of attack is obvious: recruiting 
for the teaching profession increased numbers of 
the better students who are now on campuses or 
soon will be. Such recruiting will be done in the 
light of apparent demands for graduates and of 
the types of persons who are needed for teachers, 
of course, but it will be positive and alert. Here 
again, Phi Delta Kappa can play an effective role. 


VITALIZATION 


In contrast with many other programs for vo- 
cational preparation, teacher education was not 
vitalized by war activities; indeed, the end of the 
war found it vitiated to considerable extent, victim 
of the doldrums as well as of the raids by “more 
promising’’ occupational opportunities. There are 
many persons who contend that the war only made 
more emphatic a loss of vitality which had been 
in process for a decade or more. Whether such 
contention is correct or not, we are faced with the 
present fact that the education of teachers is at low 
ebb, that the vitality of its convictions and of its 
sense of mission has been driven to a dangerously 
low point. 

Can teacher education come back? Can it do 
even more, go forward to meet the challenge 
placed upon it? It would be highly satisfying to 
give an immediate and unequivocal affirmative an- 
swer to those questions. There are evidences 
which would justify at least partially such a reply. 
Eager young staff members are being added by 
some colleges, new departures in such fields as in- 
service education are getting under way, public 
school and college people are developing some ex- 
cellent problems of cooperation, developmental 
studies of college curricula are being pushed, and 
pioneering experimentation in such things as 
intergroup education is making challenging be- 
ginnings. If things like these were widespread it 

(Continued on page 239) 





Make Associations Educational 


By ORVILLE T. BRIGHT 


AST October a large division of the state educa- 

tion association met for a day’s meeting. The 

two important addresses of the meeting consisted 

of an amusing exposition of radio-vs-stage drama 

and a lecture on War and Peace by a famous bridge 
expert. 

On another day, during the same week, a divi- 
sion of the state association of school boards met 
in the late afternoon and evening to discuss the 
probable changes in elementary and secondary 
education in a postwar America; school finance 
problems; and school building programs. After 
supper they listened to an inspiring educational 
address by a famous school superintendent. 

Here was a significant situation. Six hundred 
board members willing to give an afternoon and 
evening to consideration of professional prob- 
lems, and over four thousand teachers spending a 
school day listening to an amusing drama critic, 
and a bridge expert on world affairs! 

Were this an exceptional situation it might 
have little significance, but all too often profes- 
sional teachers seem, of late, to have a horror of 
listening to anything educational, just as they dis- 
like being recognized as teachers. And it’s all 
wrong. 

Doctors meet and discuss medicine and surgery; 
lawyers meet and devote the program to juris- 
prudence. Neither are ever ashamed to be recog- 
nized as members of their respective professions. 

The attitude of teachers is reflected in their so- 
called educational journals. We find most of the 
space devoted to discussion of salaries, tenure, re- 
tirement systems. These are all important and 
necessary topics of discussion but where and when 
do teachers tackle those problems that will make 
them better teachers—not alone more contented 
ones? 

The war brought forth problems as vital to edu- 
cational methods as penicillin and sulfa drugs are 
to medicine, or the trials of war criminals to 
lawyers. Thousands of young men were found to 
be illiterate. Other thousands were physically un- 
fit for service. Are not these vital topics for teach- 
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ers to discuss, or do they know all the answers? 
Are not teachers, too, vitally interested in school 
building, in school finance, in the future improve- 
ment of instruction? 

There is a considerable demand to put religion 
in the schools. Should not the profession be con- 
cerned with the pros and cons of this demand? 
What are we, as educators, doing to combat the 
rising tide of juvenile crime, of the breakdown of 
that vital institution—the American home? 

Are we smugly satisfied with our teaching of 
the Language Arts, of Mathematics, of Science, of 
Social Studies? Have we no concern with im- 
provements in learning that will produce sound, 
intelligent patriotism based on knowledge of the 
worth and value of our democratic institutions, 
and intelligent respect for, knowledge of, and in- 
terest in peoples of other lands? Have we really 
done such superb teaching of Geography and His- 
tory that we can point to its results with pride? 

Better instruction, better materials of instruc- 
tion, better buildings, better curricula, better train- 
ing of candidates for our profession, better guid- 
ance for our boys and girls—these are all major 
problems we should be most intensely interested 
in. We need educational statesmanship as never 
before and our state, local, and national organiza- 
tions should be furnishing it. The end of educa- 
tion is still, must always be, the best possible teach- 
ing of children in the classrooms of America. 


Expert Opinion 
It is wrong for an educator to encourage young per- 
sons to consider their own opinions as being of equal 
worth with those of experts in the field. Public opin- 
ion in general is being given too much attention at the 
present time.—Charles Titus, to Epsilon Field Chap- 
ter, Los Angeles. 





Opportunities in Science Teaching 


By DAVID D. HENRY 


ORLD WAR II has dramatically focused our 

attention on the future of science in human 
affairs. Even before the revelation of the atomic 
bomb, the opinion of those best qualified to speak 
judged that we had made, in the period of the 
war, scientific and technological progress that 
would not have been achieved in a fifty-year span 
of normal activity. Such compression of scientific 
achievement in all fields, from engineering to 
medicine, both amazed and startled us. Radar, 
plastics, synthetics, streamlined engineering, ro- 
bots, penicillin, and a host of other technical 
achievements came with such rapidity we no 
longer felt surprised when a new “‘secret weapon” 
or process was announced. The revelation of the 
atomic bomb climaxed all the other scientific 
achievements of the war and suddenly gave defini- 
tive meaning to our former, rather unanalyzed 
premise that the modern world is the world of 
science and technology. 

In education, we now may expect that the stu- 
dents who will come to us will be conditioned to 
receive instruction in the sciences. They will be 
science-minded. They will expect much and they 
have every right to believe that we shall be ade- 
quately prepared to give them the knowledge nec- 
essary to equip them for living in the modern 
world. The popular expectations are sufficiently 
urgent that the government has proposed a subsidy 
of science research and grants-in-aid for students 
in science curriculums. 

Beyond the teaching of science subjects is the 
importance of teaching the scientific attitude. The 
core of progress in science and invention is the in- 
quiring mind. Science teachers are not only im- 
parters of knowledge; they should also be devoted 
to stimulating in their students that intellectual 
curiosity essential to stretching the mind to en- 
compass all achievements possible. In seeking to 
develop this quality, teachers are dealing with the 
essence of all education, the search for truth in 
all fields of learning. Because of the quick interest 
of young people in science, science teachers have a 
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proportionately greater opportunity to achieve this 
educational goal. 

Knowledge of science and appreciation of the 
scientific attitude are still not enough. The third 
element in effective science teaching is the scien- 
tific method. The hard, cold handling of ma- 
terials, unlimited by inhibitions of emotional 
analysis or the frailties of human bias, is the 
method of the scientist. The student must learn 
how to apply the laws of reason and logic to the 
processes of science. He must learn the language 
of mathematics as a medium of expression and he 
must learn the qualities of exact test-tube thinking. 

Here, again, the science teacher is making a 
contribution to the general education of students 
and has a great opportunity because of the emo- 
tional mind-set of students. We have been strug- 
gling to apply the scientific method to our social 
thinking and so far have lagged far behind our 
achievement in exact and physical science. We 
have reason to hope that science teachers will 
lead the way in helping students to be educa- 
tionally prepared to meet their human and social 
problems, as well as their science problems. 

If we have an obligation to provide this kind 
of vital, significant teaching in science, we also 
have an obligation to help students to learn to use 
the tools of science effectively. To attempt the 
teaching of modern science with obsolete equip- 
ment and antiquated materials should no longer 
be permitted. True, certain principles of science 
can be illustrated with obsolete machines and 
equipment, but we are failing to prepare the stu- 
dent to make the adjustment to the vocational and 
professional requirements that he will meet if 
we do not give him contact with the tools that he 
later must use. We must adopt a new concept in 
educational budget-making which will place the 
emphasis upon adequate means of instruction. 
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We have another and even more serious obliga- 
tion to students. In teaching them the ways of 
science, we must also teach them the meaning of 
science in a world occupied not by automatons but 
by human beings. We have not yet even learned 
how to teach the social implications of science. If 
we had, we would not have been forced to use 
the harnessing of atomic energy in a bomb; rather, 
its first use would have been for some great benefit 
for humanity. 

Scientists have been prone to say that the ab- 
stractions and physical applications of science are 
their concern, that the application to human af- 
fairs is not their concern. It may well be that the 
scientists will never be the most effective inter- 
preters of the social implications of science, but 
certainly teachers of science have no right to ‘‘wash 
their hands” of any interest in this all-important 
social objective. The job has to be done if we are 
to preserve the spiritual and moral values of hu- 
man existence, if not human existence itself, and 
the scientists must help to do that job. 

Up to the present time, we have not made even 
an elementary beginning in planning social di- 
rection for technical achievement. Dr. Gerald 
Wendt, Science Editor of Time, Life, and For- 
tune, supports this point with the illustration of 
television. Television is upon us and in a very 
short time will be on the market. It will be very 
popular; people young and old will be eager to 
have access to it in the same way that 25 years 
ago they were eager to have radio. It is not likely, 
according to Dr. Wendt, that in the near future 
television will be available to the masses because 
of the expense of production and transmission. 
Therefore, in the initial development, at least, 
television sets will be available only for group use. 
This means that people will leave their homes to 
go where television is. Where will it be—in 
schools, churches, recreational centers? Or in 
saloons and cafes? Here we have a very practical 
social problem growing out of science achieve- 
ment. The achievement has great portent for con- 
structive social use as well as for negative social 
influence. How it shall be used is yet to be decided 
and we may hope we have the sense to plan for 
this new force in a constructive and socially help- 
ful way. 

On a grander scale the atomic bomb poses the 
same question. Man has shown his ability to dis- 
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cover the laws of natural science and to peer be- 
hind the barriers which have hidden the mysteries 
of the physical world. He has yet to demonstrate 
that he has the capacity to understand what he has 
seen and to use that understanding in directing the 
achievements of science to constructive human 


ends. 

Some years ago, H. G. Wells said that civiliza- 
tion is a race between education and catastrophe. 
The remark now takes on solemn overtones. 
Teachers of science have before them a heavy re- 
sponsibility and a great opportunity. It is not to 
be expected that they can do the whole task. Edu- 
cation in the arts, the social sciences, the humani- 
ties have their vital parts in the educational whole. 
We may hope, however, that the science teachers 
will take the initiative in coordinating their field 
of instruction with the others and in turn accept 
some of the humanitarian goals of the other 
phases of education as their own. 


Physical Education 


Educators in physical education are over-loaded in 
what the schools have placed upon them. . . . 

Where the school building is used day and night, a 
swing shift for the staff should be established. There 
is need for closer cooperation between boards of edu- 
cation and community agencies. .. . 

The college coach is impressed by the physical con- 
dition of high school gratuates of the last five years.— 
Josh Cody to Alpha Eta Campus Chapter, Temple 
University. 


Efficient ? 


Germany and Japan had most “efficient” school sys- 
tems. They were able to create automatons out of tens 
of millions of people; they were able to move millions 
any way the leaders desired them to move. We have 
in our American democratic school system too much 
of this same type of “efficiency.” This type of “efh- 
ciency” is developed by the use of “conditioned” opin- 
ions and facts... . 

Opinions can be conditioned in such a fashion as to 
influence people to accept or reject the opinion. Trig- 
ger or signal words can be woven into any opinion to 
set off the conditioned acceptance of the opinion. . . . 
People can be forced to accept unthinkingly an opin- 
ion which they normally would reject.—Clyde R. Mil- 
ler to Xi Campus Chapter, University of Pittsburgh. 





Americanism 


E READ much in the public press and hear 

much over our radio about the importance 
of fair treatment of Jews, of Catholics, of Ne- 
groes, and of other minority groups. Much of 
what is written and said is directed toward chang- 
ing conditions which bear heavily and undesirably 
upon these groups. Americans are urged to 
change these conditions because of a sense of jus- 
tice, because of sympathy for the underprivileged, 
and because of other similar reasons. 

Americans should understand that the great 
danger in existing situations is not what happens 
to the Jew or the Negro or the Catholic, but rather 
what happens to Americanism. The principles for 
which our forefathers fought the American Revo- 
lution and which have been sustained through sub- 
sequent wars are important to every citizen. These 
principles are now in danger. The Declaration of 
Independence in its list of complaints against 
King George contains the following statements: 
“He has refused to pass other laws for the accom- 
modation of large districts of people, unless those 


people would relinquish the right of representa- 
tion in the legislature, a right inestimable to them 


and formidable for tyrants only.’”” (Have Ameri- 
cans passed laws which deny the right of represen- 
tation to the Negro?) 

“He has endeavored to prevent the population 
of these states; for that purpose obstructing the 
laws for naturalization of foreigners; refusing to 
encourage their migrations hither, and raising the 
conditions on new appropriations of lands.” 
(Have Americans passed laws restricting racial 
and nationality groups from coming to these states 
and obstructing the naturalization of foreigners 
whose skins are brown or yellow?) 

‘He has affected to render the military inde- 
pendent of and superior to the civil power.” 
(Have Americans allowed military authorities to 
move American citizens away from their homes 
without recourse to the civil courts?) 

‘He has combined with others to subject us to 
a jurisdiction foreign to our constitution un- 
acknowledged by our laws . . . for depriving 
us in many cases of the benefits of trial by jury; 
for transporting us beyond seas... .”” (Have 
Americans been deprived of the benefit of trial 
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by jury by military authorities and have they been 
transported beyond the seas by these same au- 
thorities? ) 

If the principles on which our country are 
founded mean anything at all, they mean the same 
things to all citizens of America regardless of race, 
creed, or color. If any citizen can be deprived of 
his rights for reasons such as these, then all citi- 
zens can be deprived of their rights for similar 
specious and captious reasons. 

These rights which were implied in the Declara- 
tion of Independence were reaffirmed in the Con- 
stitution. “The right of the people to be secure 
in their persons, houses, papers, and effects, 
against unreasonable searches and seizures, shall 
not be violated, and no warrants shall issue but 
upon probable cause, supported by oath or affirma- 
tion, and particularly describing the place to be 
searched and the persons or things to be seized.” 
(How did American citizens get into concentra- 
tion camps? ) 

“No person shall be held to answer for a capi- 
tal or other infamous crime unless on a present- 
ment or indictment of a Grand Jury, except in 
cases arising in the land or naval forces, or in the 
militia, when in actual service, in time of war or 
public danger; nor shall be compelled in any 
criminal case to be a witness against himself, nor 
be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without 
due process of law; nor shall private property be 
taken for public use without just compensation.” 
(Did the things which are forbidden here take 
place in America during the past decade, and are 
they taking place now?) 

Americanism is in danger because of the exist- 
ence among us of groups of people who would de- 
prive other Americans of the rights which we all 
cherish, because of race and creed and color. This 
is dangerous to all of us. We should regain for 
ourselves the faith of our founding fathers in the 
dignity of man and bend every effort to see that 
the rights which they cherished are denied to none 
in our time. This is Americanism. Anything less 
than this is dangerous un-American doctrine. 





Education and Business 


By THOMAS C. BOUSHALL 


E WENT out to find what indicants there 

would be that we could relate to the level 
of education in a given community and in a given 
city in a given state and in a given nation. We 
found it very interesting that throughout the 
United States, and I’m very unhappy to say 
throughout the South, the level of education ran 
parallel with the level of economic status or that 
the economic status ran parallel with the level of 
education. It wasn’t a haphazard hit-and-miss re- 
lationship. It developed to be true all along the 
median line. 

We took cities and states and showed how many 
people had finished only two or three grades of 
school and how many had finished all the primary 
grades, how many had finished part of high school 
and how many had finished all of high school, 
how many had had any college education and how 
many had had a full college education. And as 
we would chart a city on this educational line at 
the bottom of the chart to show the degree of edu- 
cation, we came up on the right-hand side with 
various factors, such as retail sales in the com- 
munity, the number of telephones used in the 
community, and circulation of magazines, salaries 
received, and rents paid. 

While there were variations, there was no ex- 
ception to the rule that as the factor of education 
came out further and further to the right on the 
bottom line showing a higher and higher degree 
of education, every economic factor rose higher 
and higher. 

We were very gratified when a statistical expert 
in Washington told us that if that median line 
drawn between these two had a factor of 40 per 
cent relationship we would have proved our 
premise. As a matter of fact we had a relative of 
70 per cent instead of 40 per cent over the mini- 
mum statistical data necessary to prove the premise 
that the educational level of a community has a 
direct relative reflection in its economic status. 

Our next step then was to go out and show 
these facts to business throughout the United 
States by printing this report and distributing it 
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to all the local Chambers of Commerce and to all 
trade and business organizations. 

There was no use to send it to you as educators. 
You were convinced of that already. You only 
sought a further appreciation on the part of the 
general public and of business, hoping that one 
day the people would wake up and appropriate 
enough money to make it possible for you as edu- 
cators to lift the level of all the communities in 
every part of the United States to the maximum 
educational saturation the public could receive. 

We had to go out and convince the people who 
pay the taxes, who operate businesses and develop 
the income of the country out of which taxes are 
paid. Businessmen are hard-headed and very dif- 
ficult to convince. I am sure you would be inter- 
ested in a description of our very beginning. We 
prepared the charts that appear in our book and 
put them on colored lantern slides. In this form 
we presented our report to the Board of Directors 
of the Chamber of Commerce of United States, 
which represents all sections and all phases of 
business. We then asked them, when they got 
through, if they believed that we had proved the 
point. 

They said, “Yes, beyond the shadow of a 
doubt.” 

We replied, ‘Well, if you think we have proved 
the point, this is what we would like to do about 
it. We would like to spend a fair amount of your 
money to print the report and distribute it. 

“Then we want your staff here in Washington 
to travel over the United States to call on local 
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Chambers of Commerce, state Chambers of Com- 
merce, and business organizations, and present 
these same slides and facts to the end that busi- 
nessman of the United States will finally get this 
concept, namely, that the hope of business in the 
future for its expansion and development, its 
preservation as a way of life in this country which 
we call the private enterprise system, hangs di- 
rectly upon the development of education in this 
country; that if business hopes to make profit in 
the postwar years, if each hopes his own business 
will rise and expand, and if they hope their sons 
and grandsons would have a business to enter 
when they grow up, then they must interest them- 
selves in education, they must increase their contri- 
bution for its furtherance, its support, and its de- 
velopment to a greater degree than has ever been 
done in the past.” 

The Board of Directors of the Chamber of 
Commerce unanimously went on record as ap- 
proving an adequate amount of money for and on 
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behalf of this program. I hope you see now that 
we are seeking rather to propagandize business so 
that it will become a supporter of education and in 
this way win your good will. What we are trying 
to do in the Chamber of Commerce is to under- 
take to win good will for you among the business 
people of this country in such a definite and direct 
way, and so convincingly, that businessmen will 
do the thing that they are least apt to do and apt 
to do last, dig down in their pockets and put up 
the necessary money! 

We are succeeding in that. We are having an 
excellent reception throughout the United States. 
Business magazines, business organizations are 
constantly referring to the fact that this effort 
has been one of the most progressive things busi- 
ness has ever done. We have been congratulated 
by business. In no instance have we as yet had 
any criticism of our philosophy or our policy on 
the part of any other national business organiza- 
tion or any local business organization. 

Do not misunderstand me, I am not telling you 
the millennium has arrived; that business through- 
out the country as a whole has suddenly risen up, 
endorsed education, and promised to support it to 
any degree necessary. We are in a campaign, we 
are in a crusade with the hope that this will even- 
tually come about. But, as you well know, any- 
thing sound, anything permanent, anything good, 
does not happen over night. It happens only as a 
result of a long educational effort. We hope that 
when the people are finally convinced through- 
out the country they may be convinced at the grass 
roots, so that support of education, understand- 
ing and appreciation of it, will rise up from the 
bottom and not be superimposed from the 
ee 

Business has no idea of stepping out to make a 
greater contribution in cash to education in any 
local community, any county, or any state, or in 
the whole United States of America until and un- 
less it becomes convinced that any additional 
money is going to be spent on an upgraded type 
of education. You will find in talking to business- 
men that they feel the greatest defect in education 
is that it is not fully adapted to our modern society 
and our modern economy. 

Businessmen feel that education is too much 
handled, too much applied, in terms that Thomas 
Jefferson talked about—reading, writing, and 











arithmetic. Thomas Jefferson never mentioned 
the necessity of technical instruction and technical 
education. Thomas Jefferson faced an unedu- 
cated, practically illiterate, people. The attitude 
of the ruling and moneyed classes of that day was, 
“Well, why educate the people? If they want to 
get an education, let them educate themselves.” 

Public school education was as radical in 
Thomas Jefferson’s day as are some of our extreme 
modern social reforms. My point in bringing 
Thomas Jefferson into this discussion is that the 
pure idea that through public education we might 
abolish illiteracy, elevate our people, our elector- 
ate, to an understanding in some degree of the 
political economy to the end that they could more 
intelligently select their representatives, was a far 
cry from what happens to students when they 
graduate from high school or graduate from col- 
lege or emerge from the primary schools in this 
day and time. 

There were no factories to speak of in this 
country at that time. There were no chemical 
laboratories, mo research laboratories in steel. 
There were no complicated machines that took a 
well-educated mechanic to operate. There were 
practically no professions in this country, no 
artisan trades that required more than a knowledge 
of elementary medicine or law or of how to lay a 
brick or handle hand-tools. The complicated ma- 
chinery that has made America a mass-production 
country and the envy of the world did not exist 
at that time. Nor did anyone in those days have 
any conception of the automobile and the ability 
of people to ride around in a hundred-mile radius 
and get to know their country on a broad scale. 

If anyone had told the story of public parks for 
recreation, if anyone had said that the moving pic- 
ture would be one of the greatest educational 
sources that man could develop, that people would 
be able to travel in their automobiles over a high- 
way to South America or fly abroad to Europe and 
to Asia in airplanes, and that the public should 
have the money to do such things—not just repre- 
sentatives of government and not just the top 
businessmen who had international interests—no 
one would have believed it. But those opportuni- 
ties exist today. 

If we are going to have the largest development 
in this country for the well-being of the people 
so that there might be the greatest social benefits 
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among the largest group, we are going to have to 
educate the students in the primary and secondary 
schools and colleges up to the maximum capacity. 
They will have to be able to step out into a highly 
mechanized and highly complicated world. They 
must be able to take their places with assurance, 
with efficiency, and with capacity. They must be 
able to earn the money necessary to enjoy the good 
things available to them that have been so widely 
developed in the evolution of our mechanical 
civilization and our social development. 

You have no responsibility as educators to turn 
out students who can merely read and write and 
add up a few sums in arithmetic. But you do have 
a great responsibility first of all to find out what 
these students are capable of doing; to train those 
particularly selected ones in their particularly se- 
lected area so that their ambitions may be achieved 
to the maximum of their inherent capacities. 
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Illustrations from “It Pays,” leaflet, one cent each, available 
from the National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C., based upon U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce reports. 
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EDUCATION AND BUSINESS 


When students are moving out of the schoolroom 
into factories and into stores and onto the farms 
with the greatest technical capacity of which they 
are capable, then you will be doing them a serv- 
ice, a great service. And I promise you that you 
are doing business a great service. 

But first let me tell you more about business’s 
attitude toward education. 

Business is not concerned that you should just 
develop the technical capacity of your students so 
that they may be first-class floorwalkers and clerks 
in retail stores or that they can operate highly 
complicated automatic machinery to turn out vari- 
ous gadgets that we use today, or that they may 
be excellent bricklayers and lay 2 ,000 bricks 
where they laid 1,000 before. I want you to under- 
stand this particular point, and I hope you will 
carry this away with you if you do not remember 
anything else I say—that the point of view of 
business in so far as education is concerned is that 
cultural development of the student in the school 
of today is equally essential to the training of his 
technical capacity. 

Business, for its development and expansion, 
its future maintenance and its profit, is dependent 
upon your capacities as educators to inspire the 
students in your school to want the best things in 
life as a result of their cultural appreciation of 
what is good. We hope that the time will come 
when more and more leisure will be available for 
people, not only that they may rest and be re- 
freshed, but that they may have the time to visit 
parks, to go abroad, to read more, to travel more, 
to go to more better-class movies, to go to more 
theaters, to visit more libraries, and to have more 
opportunities for the retrospective and contempla- 
tive life, to understand more and more what the 
cosmos really means. 

Now you may say that is pretty high-flown lan- 
guage for just an ordinary garden variety of busi- 
nessman to be talking to us about. But let me tell 
you this—if a person is taught technically, so that 
he can earn $150, $175, or $200 a month and he 
gets married and has a family of three or four 
children, all he can do with $150, $175, $200 a 
month is to feed and clothe and house that family. 
And he is done. If he has no cultural apprecia- 
tion, no ambition for his children, no desire to 
take them out of a hovel into a home, no desire to 
lift their surroundings from slums into attractive 
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areas where they could be under better influences; 
if he has no desire that his children shall have bet- 
ter education and that he himself and his wife 
might travel around and know more about the 
country and have a larger appreciation of what the 
universe is all about, he is going to be quite con- 
tent to earn $150, $175, or $200 a month as a 
technical employee in some business field for the 
rest of his life. 

But if he has a broader, larger appreciation on 
a broader cultural basis, he is going then to deter- 
mine to increase his technical capacity. He is go- 
ing to increase his earning power $5, $10, $25 a 
week so that he may rise above the mere existence 
level and begin to reach out for the better and 
finer things of life. Those two things go hand in 
hand—technical capacity which enables you to 
earn more, and cultural appetite that makes you 
want to utilize those earnings more for larger ap- 
preciation and enjoyment. From the business 
point of view, if people are content just to earn a 
living, there is little opportunity for the enlarge- 
ment of automobile factories, there is little oppor- 
tunity for the increase of the demand for the 
things that business purveys to the American 
people. 

Business, therefore, wants to demand of you an 
increasing cultural development of the people, 
as well as an increasing technical development of 
their skills. One without the other is no answer 
to the interest that business has in education as a 
factor in its expansion and development. That is 
your challenge from business. Business’s chal- 
lenge to you is that as education undertakes to im- 
prove the technical abilities of our people, so must 
it likewise raise the cultural level and appreciation 


of our people. 
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I would like to throw out to you an idea that I 
have suggested as to how business might provide 
the additional amount of money required. 

The National Education Association has pub- 
lished the figure of 21/, billion dollars as now be- 
ing spent on education throughout the United 
States. That covers everything, including beauty 
schools. The NEA states that in their judgment, 
it would take annually one billion dollars more to 
develop the type of education I have described to 
you as essential for the larger social and economic 
development of this country. 

We expect to employ in the postwar period 
some 56 million people. There are 51 million 
employed now due to the increased activity of the 
war period. There will be, if we have the proper 
development of our country, an additional 5 mil- 
lion people employed. You say, ‘“Well, there are 
11 million in the Army and Navy. You have got 
to give them all jobs when they come back. And 
we hope they are coming back soon. Where are 
you going to find the opportunity to employ these 
11 million if you have only got 5 million jobs?” 

A great many young people, we hope, are going 
back to school who are now at work. A great many 
older people who have gone out as a patriotic en- 
deavor and also to earn extra money, who should 
long since have been retired, are going to retire 
again. A great many housewives who have gone 
to work are going to give it up and they will go 
back to keeping house. There will be enough re- 
cession from our present employed people to make 
room enough for all of the returning men and 
women in various services. 

These facts reflect a sound figure of 56 million 
people to be at work. An assessment (state by 
state and only by the individual state, if I may 
make that clear) of an educational-use tax, if I 
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may coin the phrase, of $20 per year per person 
who is at work in a factory, in a store, in a bank, 
on a farm, $20 per person per year would pro- 
duce, with 56 million people at work, a total sum 
of one billion 12 million dollars. If some of 
those who are now employed by state, national and 
federal activities are eliminated and the govern- 
ment did not pay such a tax, we would have 
roughly a billion dollars coming in for educational 
purposes if every employer in the United States 
were assessed $20 for each of his employees. For 
example, here is a man who employs 100 peo- 
ple. He would have to pay an educational-use 
tax of $2,000 a year. If he employed a thousand 
people, he has to pay $20,000 annually as a use 
tax for the people working in his organization. 
This would be a partial repayment to the state gov- 
ernment for the cost of educating those people for 
the employer to use in his store or office or factory 
or farm. 

I have talked to a great many businessmen about 
this idea. At first I got the point that $20 was too 
high. How could it be justified? But I ask you as 
educators, do you think that if you have exposed to 
your instruction even one year a boy or girl 14, 15, 
16, or 18 years of age, or grown people 25 or 
35 or 40 years of age, don’t you think that within 
one year’s time you could improve the efficiency 
and the capacity of that person to contribute more 
to production on a farm or in a factory or in a 
store to sell that much more goods by reason of a 
training period of 12 or 9 months under your 
instruction? 

I was talking to a farmer about that and he said, 
“Well, great goodness, if you will let a boy go to 
a technical high school for 9 months and learn 
how to run a tractor intelligently, he will save 
more than $20 a month on repair bills. He will 
save his $20 again and again in the more efficient 
use of that tractor, its care, and its maintenance.” 

I have talked to the president of a large utility 
company. I said, “If the boys and girls who come 
to work for your utility company had a better tech- 
nical education and were more inspired to want to 
earn more money with which to satisfy their in- 
creased cultural appetities, do you think the charge 
of $20 a year per employee to get that result is 
high?” He replied, “I have only one reservation. 
Just tell me that everybody else is going to pay 
the same thing, and I am with you 100 per cent.” 









EDUCATION AND BUSINESS 


I talked to one of the most successful business- 
men in America, who operates four businesses of 
his own and has been accepted throughout the 
United States as one of its most brilliant business 
leaders. I asked him what he thought of the idea. 
He said, “Business will never hesitate to pay it. It 
merely needs to understand.” 

Now translate this idea into Virginia terms: 
56,000,000 is roughly 40 per cent of our 138,- 
000,000 people. We have 2,600,000 citizens here 
in Virginia, 40 per cent of that number is roughly 
900,000. Twenty dollars per worker assessed on 
the employer as a contribution to education would 
be $18,000,000. I think if I had the power to 
turn around to Dr. Lancaster here and say, ‘““You 
have $18,000,000 more than you had coming 
from other forms of taxation and appropriation 
—here is $18,000,000 additional with which to 
upgrade the capacity of the educational system 
of the state of Virginia; do you think you could 
accomplish what business wants to do?’’ I think 
he would at least gratefully receive and ably spend 
the $18,000,000. I have a clear idea as to how 
long it would take him to think up ways and 
means to spend far more. 

This is a basic thought that I want to sow in 
your minds. I hope you will discuss it in your lo- 
calities. I hope in time that some form of taxation 
of this sort will develop. I do not want to take the 
time to tell you in detail the precedent for such 
a tax. But if anybody ever says, “Where did you 
get that idea? How do you get that way?’ re- 
member our 6 cent gasoline tax assessed on the 
people who use the roads and how it has made our 
highway system in Virginia what it is today; how 
that 6 cent tax has made America what it is today; 
how it has made the American automobile what it 
is today, and made American society what it is 
today. Without the road tax and without good 
roads we would not have cheap automobiles. 
Without cheap automobiles we would not have 
as much employment as we have. We would not 
have so much development among our people 
in the rural communities through visiting the 
cities and towns. We would not have people 
able to get to the movies. We would not have 
people able to attend the consolidated schools. 
The automobile has created an economic and so- 
cial revolution in America the like of which we 
have never had or seen before. It is all based on 
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a use tax which is willingly paid by the people 
who benefit from it. If we could convince busi- 
ness that it should pay an educational-use tax for 
the use of the people trained by the schools, we 
might have another educational program compa- 
rable to the road program, and we might have an- 
other social and economic revolution of even 
greater proportions. 

Finally, let me just say that if business and edu- 
cation can understand each other to this extent, 
work together, turn and recognize each other as 
essential partners, with you fulfilling your part 
in inspiring and training youth in cultural and 
technical development so that business can take 
the youth so trained, give him employment and 
good pay, our social development in this country 
will know no limitations. 

It has been said that the mind of man has not 
yet conceived the degree to which the human being 
here on this earth could be developed, what 
heights he could reach through the educational 
process. You have been blocked by a lack of 
funds. If we can get business and education to- 
gether, I think we can obviate that particular prob- 
lem, and we can look forward in the future to a 
glorious, to a magnificient America.* 


Salary Schedules 
(Continued from page 218) 
a high professional status through extensive travel 
and continuous study, while men teachers with 
families find that they lack the financial resources 
to maintain a comparable standard of living and 
to keep themselves at high professional and cul- 
tural levels. 


NEED TO FACE PROBLEM 


Vital problems such as this cannot be solved 
by avoiding them. It is admitted that this question 
is a sensitive one, especially in the teaching pro- 
fession, because women teachers outnumber men 
teachers five to one in the United States. It is 
also known that the American Federation of 
Teachers, the National Educational Association, 
and many other state associations and local teacher 
groups have approved the principle of the single 
salary schedule interpreted in the light of “equal 


* The article here reproduced is extracted by permission 
from a fuller report in The Madison Quarterly, Vol. VI, No. 
1, January, 1946, pages 19-31. 
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service, equal pay.” In addition, it must be ac- 
cepted that the overwhelming predominance of 
women in these organizations makes such ap- 
proval practically certain regardless of whether 
the policy is sound. It is not the purpose to criti- 
cize the proponents of this policy of teacher com- 
pensation, but the purpose of this discussion is to 
present some facts which tend to show that the 
trend in salary policies may be unsound and im- 
practicable. It is generally accepted as a sound edu- 
cational policy to maintain an equitable propor- 
tion of men and women teachers, especially in a 
secondary school. Therefore, it is necessary to 
make it economically possible for men teachers 
who live normal lives as heads of families to main- 
tain an adequate standard of living in this type of 
life work. It is legitimate to assume that we do 
not want to limit the association of our children 
and youth to an inferior quality of married men 
and bachelors. 


CAPABLE MEN SHUN TEACHING 


It is evident that the teaching profession will 
not attract as capable men as women if there is no 
differentiation between incomes for men and 
women as long as it remains customary for the 
man to be the legal head of the family and the 
breadwinner. This fact is revealed by a study 
made by the Carnegie Foundation for Advance- 
ment of Teaching on the student and faculty per- 
sonnel of secondary schools and institutions of 
higher learning in the State of Pennsylvania. This 
study showed that the students enrolled in the 
areas preparing for teaching ranked at the bottom 
of the distribution of the scores achieved on reli- 
able measuring instruments compared with stu- 
dents in engineering, medicine, journalism, and 
commerce who ranked respectively in the higher 
brackets. Students in this area select these fields 
because adequate incomes for the maintenance of 
desirable standards of living for a man and his 
family are more probable than in the field of 
teaching. 

The solution of the problem lies in the provi- 
sion of a more adequate income for men classroom 
teachers. As the amount of service rendered is dif- 
ficult to determine and the employment of in- 


“Learned, W. S., and Wood, B., Student and His Knowl- 
edge, Carnegie Foundation for Advancement of Teaching, 
New York City, 1938. 
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creased numbers of men is desirable, a justification 
of increased income for men teachers over that of 
women teachers can be largely demonstrated on 
the bases of increased need due to larger eco- 
nomic responsibility which society finds neces- 
sary for the average male teacher to accept. More 
scientific studies in this area may help to further 


justify his policy. 
Men Teachers Club 


(Continued from page 216) 
Forest, and Sterling Morton pay their princi- 
pals between twelve and fifteen thousand dol- 
lars per year, even though these schools have 
smaller enrollment than any of the fifteen 
largest high schools in Chicago. 

We wish also to point out that, on a country- 
wide basis, school administration is almost en- 
tirely in the hands of men educators. Of the 
803 accredited public high schools in all of II- 
linois, outside Chicago, only eight of the small- 
est have women as principals. They are: 

Mary May James, Cooksville 

Anna J. Shipley, Mazon 

Mildred M. Smith, Crab Orchard 

Alberta Nelson, Mounds 

Cora Smith Glover, Maple Park 

Katherine Meisenbach, Pearl 

Kathleen Baker, Magnolia 

Mabel L. Marlar, Strawn 
Taking all these considerations into account, 

the Men Teachers Club petitions this Board as 

follows: 

1. We ask that the salaries of all men teachers 
and substitute teachers in the Chicago Public 
Schools be increased by 30 per cent. 

. We ask that the salaries of all men principals 
and assistant principals in the Chicago Public 
Schools be increased by 30 per cent, and that 
extra compensation based on school enrollment 
be granted the principals and assistant prina- 
pals of the larger schools. 


Court Decision 

(Continued from page 220) 
of the complainants. This violates the ‘‘equal pro- 
tection clause” of the Fourteenth Amendment of 
the Constitution of the United States and the pro- 
visions of Sections 41 and 43 of Title 8 of the 














RECONVERSION 


United States Code. The order then made en- 
joined and restrained the defendants from such 
discrimination and was to become operative as to 
salary contracts and agreements made between 
teachers and the defendants for the school year 
1943-1944. The court retained the case upon its 
docket to insure the effectuation of the decree. 

The School Board of the City of Newport 
News purported to comply with the decree for 
the year 1943-44. They adopted a new schedule 
of salaries which would, on its face, appear to 
apply alike to white and Negro teachers. . 

The Negro teachers of Newport News com- 
plained that the newly adopted schedule, appar- 
ently fair upon its face, operated in practice to a 
perpetuation of the discrimination that had there- 
tofore been practiced. . . . 

After consideration and examination of all of 
the testimony and exhibits, the court concluded on 
May 25, 1945, two and one-half years after the 
original decree of equalization had been entered, 
that the defendants had attempted, through the 
subterfuge of the schedule herein described, to 
evade the orders of the court and that, in sub- 
stance, the school board was in contempt and only 
by placing the Negroes upon a basis of equality as 
of September, 1943, could that contempt be 
purged. The court therefore ordered that the 
school board must pay to each Negro teacher in 
the system as of September, 1943, a salary equal 
to that paid to the white teacher with the same 
number of years of experience, the same degree, 
and performing the same duties in that year, and 
that this payment was to be retroactive. It covered 
all contracts made as of September, 1943, up to 
the end of the school year 1944-1945. It provided 
that all salaries payable for the school year 1945- 
1946 and thereafter must be based upon the same 
rules of equality. In addition, the court ordered 
the defendant school board to pay all costs of the 
case, including attorneys’ fees. 

The payment of back salaries, attorneys’ fees to 
the teachers’ counsel, attorneys’ fees to the city 
counsel, court costs and other incidentals totaled 
approximately $30,000.—Leon A. Ransom, in 
The Journal of Negro Education, Vol. XV, No. 
1, pages 92-95. 
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would indeed be encouraging; if they were com- 
mon it would be miraculous in view of the dif- 
ficulties which have been encountered. They are 
neither widespread nor common. There are 
enough of them to keep hope alive, but too few 
to justify anything approaching breezy optimism. 

It seems that vitality in teacher education is 
rather closely related to vitality in the teaching 
profession itself. Reconversion has not yet re- 
stored vitality to the teaching profession. The 
self-deprecating, low-rating, defeatist attitudes 
engendered by economic insecurity and the types 
of public appeals being made to end that insecurity 
are not exactly calculated to produce a vigorous, 
face-to-the-future profession of teaching. 

What can be done about it? There are some 
possibilities worth considering. Could not our re- 
quests for more pay for teachers stress what the 
profession is doing rather than emphasizing the 
depths to which it has fallen? Couldn’t we go just 
one month without ‘Schools Face Crisis Says Su- 
perintendent Blank”? Couldn’t we deliberately 
cultivate the return of the zest we once derived 
from doing a job well, from watching children 
grow? Couldn't we try some experimental things 
and recapture some of the old-time pleasure we 
derived from invention? Couldn’t we declare a 
brief moratorium on sarcastic self-immolation, 
even at the risk of not getting some laughs when 
we make public addresses to our colleagues? Per- 
haps most important of all, couldn’t we re- 
assure ourselves that we are about significant busi- 
ness, perhaps the most significant business in 
America? 

As teaching becomes more lively, teacher edu- 
cation will awaken. The converse is also true, of 
course, but we are attempting to make the point 
that leaders in the teaching profession have it 
within their power to begin the chain-reaction. 
Vitality seems to beget vitality. 

Not all the reconversion problems faced by 
teacher education have been delineated. If those 
which have been treated are typical it can be 
seen that busy days are ahead. If this article has 
indicated, first, that busyness can be wisely di- 
rected and, second, that wise effort is likely to be 
rewarded, it has achieved its purposes. 








Keeping Abreast of the Times 


THE Put DELTA KaPPAN plans for next fall a re- 
port from some of the several hundred Phi Delta Kap- 
pans abroad. Letters have been written to those whose 
addresses are on file in the national office. If this 
issue of THE PH1 DELTA KAPPAN should come into 
the hands of any member of Phi Delta Kappa abroad, 
let it be also an invitation to send to the editor of THE 
Put DELTA KAPPAN, 2034 Ridge Road, Homewood, 
Illinois, a paragraph telling about your present work 
and a description of anything you see in your present 
location which might profitably be adopted for the 
improvement of the public schools of the United 
States. 


Yeshiva College is being granted the right to con- 
fer six additional higher degrees by the New York 
State Board of Regents, and expanding into a univer- 
sity. It is the first university in the history of the 
Jewish people to be established outside the Holy 
Land. 


The School Bulletin for Portland, Oregon, January, 
1946, is a special issue on intercultural education 
from cover to cover. Starting from the nationality 
backgrounds represented by the children in our own 
schools, the magazine reports contributions to a pro- 
gtam of intercultural education from many depart- 
ments, subjects, and extracurricular activities. The 
article with which Superintendent Willard B. Spald- 
ing opens the issue is reprinted in this issue of THE 
Put DELTA KAPPAN on page 231. 


The United States News predicts in the issue of 
February 15 that the cost of living will take an im- 
mediate jump of 6 to 8 per cent as prices of goods rise 
with wages. Higher wages are expected for organized 
labor but not for salaried workers. 

“Salaried workers and persons on fixed incomes 
likewise will be squeezed for a time. Except in a few 
instances, salaries are slow to follow wages upward. 
Salaries of school teachers and other a: employes, 
for example, are unlikely to rise at all. . 

“Demand for goods will continue high in relation 
to the supply of goods. Industry sees no chance of 
bringing demand and supply into balance for at least 
another year.” 


The Fairhaven (Mass.) High School English 
classes study classics in connection with modern 
books, Earl J. Dias reports in The English Journal. 
Sample combinations are: 


Modern Work 


Justice (Galsworthy) 
Holiday (Philip Barry) 
Beyond the Horizon 
(O'Neill) 
Scaramouche (Sabatini) 
Babbitt (Lewis) 
The Yearling (Rawlings) 
The Cathedral (Walpole) 
Mutiny on the Bounty 
(Nordhoff and Hall) 
Selected sonnets of Mil- 
lay, Wylie, Yeats, 
Brooke, etc. 


Classic 
Macbeth 
Twelfth Night 
Hamlet 


A Tale of Two Cities 
The Rise of Silas Lapham 
Huckleberry Finn 
Bardhester Towers 
Treasure Island 


The Ancient Mariner 


The retail distribution of magazines and pocket- 
sized books has become big business. There are 750 
independent magazine wholesalers in the United 
States and Canada, it is reported in Magazine World. 
There are 91,000 retailers, second in number only to 
retail grocers as a distributing unit. 

The 91,000 retail outlets for magazine sales are 
divided as follows: 


Office buildings .. 1,500 

Department stores 1,500 

Bus and railway 
terminals 

Institutions 

Public markets .. 

Colleges 

Miscellaneous ... 


Drug stores 
Cigars and tobacco 13,000 
Confectioners ...12,000 
Outside stands ... 5,900 
Groceries 

Delicatessens .... 
Inside stands ... 


3,500 
3,100 


Book stores 


Germans are always represented as industrious and 
scientific, according to the analysis of light fiction and 


nationally circulated magazines. The Writers’ War 
Board found that popular light fiction presented racial 
stereotypes more “offensively than any other medium 
of entertainment.”” When the authors needed char- 
acters as menials, racketeers, thieves, gamblers or shady 
prize fight managers they seldom selected Anglo 
Saxons. On the other hand, the stories abounded with 
such common stereotypes as the lazy Negro, the wily 
Jew, the stupid Irishman, and gangsterish Italian. 


Magazine World, trade journal, reports that Satur- 
day Evening Post advertising rate for a black and 
white page will be $9,200 on a base of 3,350,000 
guaranteed circulation. American Legion magazine 
page in black and white will cost $3,075, with a cir- 
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culation of 1,600,000. House Beautiful will cost 
$2,000 for the same type page, delivering 325,000 
net paid circulation. 


Visiting the Chapters 


What do the other chapters of Phi Delta Kappa do? 
What are they using for programs? The Editor this 
week has been going through the file of news letters 
received at the national office in the year past ; the pic- 
ture there found is given here. The Editor would 
cite a carnation to some of his fellow-editors; maybe 
the chapters mentioned will make it a real carnation in 
each case? 

It will be appreciated if a copy of each news letter 
and program announcement is mailed promptly to the 
address: 

The Editor, 

THE PH! DELTA KAPPAN, 

2034 Ridge Road, 

Homewood, Illinois. 


The Editor of THE Pot DELTA KAPPAN would 
like to have also a report of medals, prizes, citations 
and other awards given by chapters of Phi Delta 
Kappa. 


Campus Chapters 


ALPHA 

Alpha Campus Chapter, Indiana University, had 
initiations January 10, followed by a Ladies Night 
dinner meeting, to which Phi Delta Theta was in- 
vited. Past National President Willard W. Patty was 
toastmaster, and National President Ullin W. Leavell 
delivered the address. 

Alpha Chapter schedules regular meetings on the 
second Tuesday noon and the fourth Thursday eve- 
ning of each month. 


ETA 


A carnation to the September Eta Chapter News, 
University of Minnesota, for its directory of its mem- 
bership. 


LAMBDA 


Lambda Campus Chapter, University of California, 
Berkeley, held meetings weekly during the summer 
session. Robert Brownlee spoke on ‘‘The University 
High School,” Dr. Waterman of the state department 
of education spoke on school legislation, David Snyder 
on the Oakland Public School Recreation Program, 
Noel Keys described his course on marriage rela- 
tions, Herman Spindt described procedures of the 
university placement office, and Cornelius Siemens 
talked on aviation education. 
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Lambda Chapter is considering the publication of 
a new abstract of doctors’ theses. 

The first session in the fall term heard Charles Mc- 
Millan tell of the task of printing the United Nations 
charter. The second meeting heard A. B. Campbell 
tell of experiences as training officer for naval aviation 
cadets. 


Nu 


Nu Campus Chapter, University of Washington, 
Seattle, joins in sponsorship during the summer ses- 
sion of weekly education luncheons with Pi Lambda 
Theta, and the College of Education. Subjects and 
speakers for the summer past were: 

“War Educates the Educator,” Henry A. Burd. 

“What's Right with Education?” Edward H. Lauer. 

“Keeping Washington Waters Clean,” W. D. 
Frazer. 

“Interviewing,” Edwin R. Guthrie. 

“The Case for the Exceptional,” Berthold Lowen- 
feld. 

“Reading for Fun,” Edwin H. Adams. 


XI 


A carnation to the Xi Campus Chapter News Let- 
ter, of the University of Pittsburgh, mimeographed, 
with colorful covers, reports from the last meeting, 
from the brothers, and of researches, and announce- 
ments of coming programs. Especially colorful were 
the designs for the December issue, featuring the 
Christmas reds and greens, and for February, with 
Valentine motif. 

Reviewing the programs of the year: 

February was Ladies Night, at the University Club, 
with a variety program. That is perhaps the logical 
follow-up of the January meeting, on “Home and 
Family Living’ (!!!) which enlisted a panel to lead 
the discussion, including a judge of the juvenile court 
of Allegheny County, a director of Household Eco- 
nomics from the Public Schools, and a former mem- 
ber of the Pittsburgh City School Board. 

A Festival of Music, with choir, orchestra, and 
group singing of carols celebrated the Christmas 
season. 

The November topic, after initiations and luncheon, 
was “Intercultural Education,” with a report of “Inter- 
group Education in Public Schools,” from Miss Stella 
Price, English teacher from Pittsburgh, a consideration 
of the functions of the Pittsburgh Council on Inter- 
cultural Education, reported by Edward O. Taber, 
President, Pittsburgh Intercultural Council, and 
“Preparation of Teachers for Intergroup Education,” 
by W. W. D. Sones, Professor of Education, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. 
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“Juvenile Social Problems and Their Implications 
for Public Schools,”” an address by E. Preston Sharp, 
Director, Bureau of Community Work, Pennsylvania 
State Department of Welfare, opened the way for 
discussion of that subject at a luncheon meeting. 

The summer had initiations, and a meeting jointly 
with the University’s Conference on School Adminis- 
tration, with addresses by Clyde R. Miller, of Co- 
lumbia University, and Theoroder L. Reller of the 
University of Pittsburgh. 

Spring sessions included initiations, petitions to the 
Governor and members of the state legislature, an ad- 
dress by District Representative Douglas Grafflin, 
cooperation in a dinner honoring the newly elected 
president of Bucknell University, Brother Herbert 
Spencer, and their own two-day version of the can- 
celled A.A.S.A. conference, with the theme, ‘‘Critical 
Issues in Education in a Contracting World,’ with 
speakers including Harry V. Herlinger, W. W. Lantz, 
Samuel D. Bulick, D. Harry Bruce, William A. 
Yeager, W. W. D. Sones, Charles E. Manwiller, 
Henry H. Hill, Robert M. Steele, Dale Houk, P. W. 
Hutson, Claude Mitchell, and Phi Delta Kappa’s Na- 
tional Secretary Earl O. Liggitt. 

Neophytes of Xi Chapter were examined last July 
on: 

“Wall Maps an Educational Implement.” 

“An Analysis of Wartime Pupil Transportation 
Adjustments.” 

“High School Pupils’ Records and Their Signifi- 
cance in the Armed Services.” 


TAU 


A carnation to the Tau Campus Chapter News, Unit- 
versity of Pennsylvania, which keeps the membership 
well informed of fraternity plans and events. 

Tau Chapter last spring had professional discus- 
sions of “Education’s Responsibility for Keeping the 
Peace,” by Roscoe L. West, and “Our Future Schools,” 
by A. Oswald Michener. 

In November, Tau heard Roy K. Marshall, on ‘The 
Atomic Bomb and Its Implications,’’ with a demon- 
stration of the activity of radium salts on a fluorescent 
screen. 

The January meeting is annually the joint meeting 
of Phi Delta Kappa, the Educational Alumni Associ- 
ation, Kappa Phi Kappa, and Pi Lambda Theta; this 
year W. E. Arnold spoke to the group on “The Future 
of Teaching as a Profession.” 

“The United Nations Organization—What Now?” 
was the question for Tau in February, with Morris 
Wolf as the speaker. 

Psi 


A carnation to the Psi Chapter News Letter, George 
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Peabody College for Teachers, for September for its 
report of the far-flung services of its membership. 


ALPHA EPSILON 


A carnation to the News Letter of Alpha Epsilon 
Campus Chapter, at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. It makes the reader want to be 
at the next meeting, and sorry he missed the last one! 
If anyone did! The attendance usually runs over 
ninety. 

In February, Alpha Epsilon heard Dr. Sanford 
Goldner, Assistant Research Director of the Cali- 
fornia CIO Council, discuss the ‘Relationship of La- 
bor and Public Education in the Next Ten Years,” 
with a question period following. ‘What techniques 
of labor groups can be used by educational organiza- 
tions? Does labor have a right to be in the curriculum 
or to have a say about the course of study? What in- 
fluence has or should have organized labor upon edu- 
cation? Can education gain strength from union with 
unions ? 

In January, they discussed the recent reorganiza- 
tion of their school of education, and its prospects for 
an expanded teacher training program. Speakers were 
faculty members D. Welty Lefever, Raymond C. 
Perry, E. E. Wagner, and Osman R. Hull, head of 
the department of education of the University of 
Southern California, and National Vice-President of 
Phi Delta Kappa. 

In December, Alpha Epsilon heard Theodore 
Hsi-En Chen, Professor of Education and Asiatic 
Studies in the University of Southern California, on 
the subject, “America’s Policy Toward China.”’ 

“The Elements of a Guidance Program,” was the 
subject for November, with the speaker H. B. Mc- 
Daniel, Chief, Bureau of Occupational Information 
and Guidance, California State Department of Edu- 
cation. “The Postwar Labor Picture,’’ with Paul 
Prasow, Hearing’s Officer of the 10th Region, Na- 
tional War Labor Board, as speaker, started the se- 
mester’s programs. 

During the summer session, they had discussions of 
“Problems in the Operation of a Continuous Cur- 
riculum Development,” ‘Problems of Securing and 
Administering Federal Aid,”’ “Problems Indicated by 
the Activities of National and State Planning 
Agencies,” with speakers John S. Carroll, Ralph C. 
Dailard, and John A. Sexson. 


ALPHA ETA 


A carnation to the News Letter of Alpha Eta 
Campus Chapter, Temple University, Philadelphia! 

Last winter Alpha Eta heard James Munch on “Ef- 
fects of Cannabis and Alkaloids on the Human Body,” 
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Millard E. Gladfelter on “The Wind Is Blowing,” 
Homer Smith on “The Trial of Christ from a Legal 
Point of View,” Montfort Melchior on “Will the 
World Go Liberal?” Ralph D. Owen, on “Abraham 
Lincoln and Robert E. Lee,’’ E. Paul Burkholder on 
“The Challenge of Rural Education,” Robert Living- 
ston Johnson on “Compulsory Peacetime Conscrip- 
tion,” and George A. Gieseke on “Trinidad and Lend 
Lease Outpost.” 

Alpha Eta was entertained by Dr. and Mrs. Ralph 
D. Owen at the first meeting of the fall season. Faleh 
Nucho spoke on ‘The Story of the Oriental Rug.” In 
October, “Our Post-\. ar Problems in Health Educa- 
tion, Physical Education, and Athletics’ was discussed 
by Josh Cody and William L. Hughes. In December, 
Alpha Eta celebrated “Servicemen’s Night’’ and heard 
Colbert C. McClain on “What Should Be the Post- 
War Military Policy of the United States?’ In Janu- 
ary, Mahesh C. Jugran brought a consideration of 
“India, My Country, and Her Problems.’’ In Febru- 


ary, Alfred J. Cardall spoke on “Psychological Tests 
as a Bridge Between Education and Job Placements.” 


ALPHA LAMBDA 

The neophytes in Alpha Lambda Campus Chapter, 
Boston University, last May were examined on the 
following subjects: 

“Extra Curricula Clubs.” 

“Continuous Progress in the Elementary Grades.” 

“Should Religion Be Taught in Public Schools.” 

“'Home-School-Community Relations.” 

“The Right of Teachers to Organize.” 

“The Continuity Problem in School Science.” 

“Inter-Group Understanding and Good Will.” 

“Interscholastic and Intramural Sports.” 

“Senate Bill 619.” 

“Course in Mechanical Drawing as a Means of 
Communication.” 

ALPHA OMICRON 

Alpha Omicron Campus Chapter, Claremont Col- 
leges, California, last spring heard George D. Strayer 
discuss recommendations to the California legisla- 
ture made in a survey of the public system of the state, 
W. Henry Cooke on “Intercultural Problems,” and 
C. C. Trillingham on “Educational Problems for 
Reconstruction.” 

During the summer session they have weekly 
luncheon meetings and sponsored a mathematics and 
science conference jointly with the California Mathe- 
matics Council. 


ALPHA RHO 


A carnation to Alpha Rho Bulletin, Johns Hopkins 
University, and its cartoonist. 
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Alpha Rho Campus Chapter, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, had as the subject of their meeting 
November 27, “Education for the Returning Vet- 
eran.” Using the panel discussion technique, with 
audience participation, they discussed questions like 
the following: 

What is the approximate size of the problem? 

What are the job opportunities for the returning 
veteran ? 

What is the returning veteran seeking from educa- 
tion? 

What is being done by the State Department to 
meet the needs of the returning veteran? 

What educational guidance opportunities is Balti- 
more prepared to offer the returning veteran? 

What problem may we expect to meet with the 
average veteran in his adjusting to civilian life? 

Alpha Rho Campus Chapter, in concert with Beta 
Epsilon Chapter, University of Maryland, is making 
a study of ‘Teacher Supply.” Attention is being given 
to methods of attracting more men to education, to 
improving the status of men teachers, to raising the 
professional status of teachers. 

Other features of the year for Alpha Rho Campus 
Chapter included a Ladies Night dinner meeting with 
Pi Lambda Theta, at which David E. Weglein was 


. toastmaster and D. H. Andrews spoke on ‘The Era of 


Atomic Energy,” and a study of “teacher supply.” 
The chapter also sponsored radio observances over five 
stations of American Education Week. Members of 
the chapter were also invited to attend meetings on 
“Full Employment.” 

In January Alpha Rho heard discussions of ‘‘Articu- 
lating Education at the Secondary School and Collegi- 
ate Levels,” led by William F. Logan and Edgar F. 
Logan. 


ALPHA SIGMA 

Alpha Sigma Chapter, University of Denver, gave 
members a pocket-card calendar of the school year 
with Phi Delta Kappa dates marked in red, as follows: 

September 29—Picnic meeting. 

October 24—What Can Phi Delta Kappa Do for 
Schools in the State. 

November 20—International! Situation. 

January 25—Post-War Trends and Education. 

February 22—Occupational Therapy (Meeting at 
Fitzsimons General Hospital). 

April 26—Gliders in Aviation. 

May 24—Initiation and Dinner. 


ALPHA CHI 


Alpha Chi, University of California at Los Angeles, 
heard Allison McNay, Supervisor of Secondary Visual 
Aids, Los Angeles City Schools, on “Trends in Visual 
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Education.” He reported also on experience in the 
Army Air Forces Training Program. The movie, 
“Guatemala’s Story,” was shown as an illustration of 
what can be done with motion pictures in the class- 
room. 

In January, after initiations, Alpha Chi heard John 
Carroll, San Diego County Superintendent of Schools, 
discuss the role of county superintendents of educa- 
tion in California schools and current legislative bills 
and lobbying procedures and agencies. The reporter 
makes special reference also to the speaker's success- 
ful use of humor. 

April subject for Alpha Chi will be “School Law 
as Related to the Classroom Teacher,” with speaker 
scheduled as Alfred E. Lentz, Administrative Adviser 
of the California State Department of Education. 

Alpha Chi’s meetings have lately been featured by 
the return of service men. 

Alpha Chi contributed $40.00 to the Dean Darsie 
Memorial Fund, and sent $100 to the Educational 
Policies Commission to be used for rehabilitation of 
teachers and school in The Hague, Netherlands. 


ALPHA OMEGA 


A carnation to the “Roster and Program” of Alpha 
Omega Campus Chapter of Wayne University of De- 
troit, with its addresses and telephone numbers of 
local members, its honor roll of men in service, chap- 
ter history, and program for the year, as follows: 

Oct. 19. Dinner, with Howell Van Auken as 
speaker. 

Nov. 14. Breakfast, joint meeting with Zeta Field 
Chapter. 

Jan. 11. Dinner, Research, with Dr. Reitz in charge. 

Feb. 15. Dinner, with regular meeting. 

March 15. Dinner, Wayne University Night, with 
Dr. Lessenger in charge. 

April 26. Dinner, with regular meeting. 

May 24. Dinner, initiations, with joint meeting 
with Zeta Field Chapter. 

Announcing thus early the times and places of 
meeting permits members to set their own calendars, 
reserving the meeting dates. 


BETA ALPHA 


Beta Alpha Campus Chapter, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, debated in December the subject of com- 
pulsory military training, heard Professor Ewerz on 
visual education in January, an address by Paul L. 
Boynton in February. In March, Beta Alpha tried to 
see what a layman sees when ‘The Layman Looks at 
Education,” with C. W. Longwill, Cecil Morgan, and 
Glenn Nordyke. In April, “The Recruitment of Men 
for the Teaching Profession,” brought Joseph E. Gib- 
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son, L. H. Dyson, John Robson, M. D. Doucet, G. W. 
Bond, E. B. Robert. 


BETA EPSILON 


In summer meetings Beta Upsilon, University of 
Maryland, heard Leo Cain tell about the ‘Training 
Program Operated by the Maritime Service,” en- 
joyed a picnic at Arnold Joyal’s home at which they 
were given a technicolor trip by Henry Brechbill to 
18th century Williamsburg, Virginia, and heard John 
G. Smale discuss the core curriculum and its educa- 
tional philosophy. The schedule for the winter in- 
cluded “Education for the Physically Handicapped” 
by Irvin S. Fusfeld of Gallaudet College, in October, 
heard District Representative Douglas G. Grafflin on 
“How Can Phi Delta Kappa Actively Campaign for 
the Professional and Financial Improvement of Teach- 
ers in This District ?’’, held a series of discussions on 
“Professional and Financial Improvements of Teach- 
ers in This District,” one of them being “How May 
Various Teacher Organizations Promote Teacher 
Growth and Welfare in the Interest of Public Educa- 
tion?” In April, Ben Robinson is slated to speak on. 
new areas in vocational education. 


BETA ZETA 


Beta Zeta Campus Chapter, at Oklahoma A & M, 
Stillwater, in its latest news letter reports the present 
whereabouts of the thirty-four charter members of 
the chapter. 


The summer sees a traditional meeting of Phi Delta 
Kappa in Los Angeles, bringing together Alpha Epsi- 
lon of the University of Southern California, Alpha 
Chi of the University of California at Los Angeles, 
Alpha Omicron of Claremont Colleges, and Epsilon 
Field Chapter. The program last summer brought as 
speakers following the dinner, Shau Wing Chan, who 
spoke of prewar developments in China schools, Wal- 
lace W. Atwood, who spoke on the uses of motion pic- 
tures in the teaching of world geography, and Wil- 
liam G. Campbell, who spoke on “Education for 
Inter-American Understanding.” 


Population Trends 


The birth rate and the ownership of land are factors 
which determine the persistence of any particular hu- 


man strain. . . . Because of their relatively high birth 
rate, certain sections of the United States, including the 
Southeast, are destined to be the source of the great 
majority of future Americans. . . . Population trends 
have implications profoundly affecting educational 
problems.—O. E. Baker to Beta Epsilon Campus Chap- 
ter, University of Maryland. 























Since wars begin in 
minds of men, it is in 


minds of men that 





defenses of peace must 


constructed. Boa) 


—Preamble to Constitution, United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization. 








